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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~——. 


HE election for North Hackney on Wednesday resulted in 

a great Unionist victory. The total poll of 1885 was 
6,238; of 1886, 5,199; and of 1892, 7,951, or close upon 8,000. 
Yet on this large and largely increased poll, the Unionists got 
a majority of 969, Mr. Bousfield polling 4,460 votes, against 
3,491 given for Mr. Meates. Yet Mr. Meates had been in the 
field for several months, while Mr. Bousfield was not in the 
running till after Sir Lewis Pelly’s death, as Sir Lewis Pelly 
had intended to stand again. The Gladstonians admit that 
itis a great defeat, and that the hopes raised by the crushing 
defeat of the Moderates in the elections for the London 
County Council two months ago, have been utterly disap- 
pointed. The truth, we suppose, is that the London elector 
cares a great deal more about his political party than he does 
about his rates and taxes. The former is almost part of his 
religion, the latter only an element in his housekeeping. He 
is not timid about a raid upon his pockets, but he is indignant 
at any attack upon his traditions. 








The German Emperor has again seriously offended all 
Liberals in his dominions. A sentry recently in Berlin ordered 
a passer-by who had broken some rule to halt, and on his 
escaping, fired at him. He was killed, and the bullet passing 
through him seriously wounded an innocent stander-by. By 
nilitary law the sentry was within his right, and could not be 
punished ; but the Emperor called him up during an inspec- 
tion, promoted him to the rank of corporal, hoped that he 
“would always distinguish himself by courage and decision,” 
and finally shook hands with him, the latter an honour without 
precedent. It is felt that, while his Majesty may be perfectly 
right in passing over the affair, the sentry having strictly 
obeyed orders, his special recognition is an encouragement to 
all sentries to distinguish themselves by shooting unarmed 
civilians. William II. has clearly still to learn the virtue that 
lies in silence. 








Italy has at last a new Ministry, in which Signor Giolitti is 
Premier, and all the Ministers except two may be said to be 
men of the Under-Secretary kind. They are, however, sup- 
posed to be capable men, especially the Foreign Minister, 
Signor Brin, and they will be supported by Signor Crispi, 
whose pupils some of them are. Their policy is to be one of 
severe retrenchment, with as little reduction of the Army as 
the state of the Treasury will allow. There is not much hope 
that the policy will be carried out. The Italians intend to 
save the national credit, but it is their peculiarity never to 
adopt large or decided measures so long as they can be staved 
off. Once cornered, Italians do great things; but there is a 
good deal of the Spanish reliance on “ to-morrow” lingering 
among them. It may be taken as certain, however, that the 


King, who is a financier by instinct, will intervene strongly 
before the national credit is impaired. 


The interest of the Belgian Constitutional Revision consists 
for Englishmen almost wholly in the adoption or rejection of 
the Referendum. The proposal is, as we have before noted, 
that the King, who possesses a veto which he cannot use, shall 
in practice exchange it for a right of appeal to the whole body 
of electors, who may be asked not only to reject an Act passed 
by Parliament, but to forbid the passing of a proposed 
measure. The decision to submit the question to the Con- 
stituent Assembly which will now be immediately elected, 
was passed in the Chamber by 78 votes to 48; but of 
course it has still to be ratified by the people at the 
elections. The King is ardently favourable to it, and the 
Conservative Ministry ; but the Liberals dislike it, fearing the 
peasant vote, and many Conservatives, thinking its effect will 
be too clerical, refuse their support. We fancy the mass of 
voters will not see the objection, and that we shall see this 
grand corrective of representative government tried in a 
country where it can do no harm. We call it a corrective 
because it corrects a monstrous evil, the apparent popularity 
of measures which in each constituency are approved only by 
minute per-centages of the voters. 


Lord Salisbury addressed what is called the Grand Habita- 
tion of the Primrose League on Saturday, in the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, and dwelt on the complete justification 
of the Irish forecast which the Unionist Party put forth in 
1886, when they declared that all Ireland wanted was firm 
enforcement of the criminal law, and such physical aid as a 
poor country of small resources may always fairly expect 
from a rich country of large resources which forms part of 
the same political area. We have dwelt elsewhere on his 
admirable illustration of the mischievous result of allowing a 
revolutionary constitutional change to be mixed up with a 
dozen other proposals of quite subordinate importance in 
the issue placed before the country at a General Election. 
We may add here that Lord Salisbury pointed out how 
the appeal to the country would be further confused by 
the very success of the Irish policy of the Government, 
which had removed the so-called Irish Question from 
amongst the urgent questions of the hour, and had reduced 
it, in the opinion of the electors, to comparatively minute 
proportions as compared with the other issues on which 
the elections will inevitably turn. Statesmen know that 
if Mr. Gladstone were reinstated in power, all that had been 
done in Ireland during the last six years would be imme- 
diately undone. But English electors only see that the 
Irish worry is over, and do not see that preparations are 
being made to bring it back upon us in double force. 








Then Lord Salisbury dwelt on the very natural reluctance 
of Ulster to be put under the heel of the Irish Party, which 
had planned and executed the whole conspiracy against the 
peace and prosperity of Irish life. For this part of his speech 
he has been represented as playing the réle of the Anarchist, 
and instigating Ulster to rebellion. That is a very unjust 
representation of what he said. Perhaps the strongest sen- 
tence was this :—“ Parliament has a right to govern the people 
of Ulster. It has not a right to sell them into slavery ; and I 
do not believe in the unlimited, unrestricted power of Parlia- 
ments, any more than I do in the unrestricted power of Kings. 
Parliaments, like Kings, may take a course which, while it is 
technically within the legal limits of their attributes, is yet 
entirely at variance and in conflict with the understanding of 
the institutions by which they rule.” We believe that Lord 
Salisbury there laid down a substantially sound doctrine, as 
we have elsewhere argued, though he should have guarded 





himself against giving the impression that he wished to see 
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Ulster up in arms against any Home-rule settlement. That 
is not a course which English statesmen should instigate, 
though they may fairly, or even passionately, protest against 
any attempt to put down such resistance to the compulsory 
transfer of our fellow-subjects’ allegiance, if it occurs, by 
force of arms. 


Mr. Balfour made a striking speech to his constituents in 
East Manchester last Saturday, in defence of the Irish 
policy of the Government. It was no longer necessary for 
him, he said, to occupy the greater part of his time in dissi- 
pating legends as to his administration of the law in Ireland 
during the years of his Irish Secretaryship; yet even now 
these legends die hard. Only the other day, he was accused 
of sending a little girl “not higher than the table” to prison 
for terrorising two policemen. The “ little girl” was, according 
to her own admission, twenty-four years of age. She was 
5ft. Gin. in height, and he did not think that even Glad- 
stonians ate off tables 5 ft. 6in. high. She weighed nine stone, 
and it was not two policemen, but two tenant-farmers who had 
taken the land of an evicted tenant, alias “ land-grabbers,” 
whom she had terrorised ; and she was sent to prison, not for 
the terrorising, but for flatly refusing to give bail for good 
behaviour in future. He had seen a picture of himself as 
Irish Secretary glaring in triumph through the windows of 
her cell at this supposed little child as she lay on the bed. 
Such were the legends which a few years ago were circulated 
in sheaves. Now it was rarely indeed that he heard of their 
revival. He had been bitterly attacked for speaking, when he 
introduced the Irish Local Government Bill, of the benefits 
he had secured to Ireland by the Crimes Act, commonly 
known as the Coercion Act. Did anybody really suppose that 
he was ashamed of that Act? On the contrary, he held 
that it had conferred “incalculable blessings” upon Ireland, 
and that instead of thrusting Ireland back into what Mr. John 
Morley, with his fine literary sense for noble phrases, called 
“the sullen furnace of her old afflictions,” this Act had rescued 
her from her old afflictions. 


Mr. Balfour supposed that “the sullen furnace of her old 
afflictions” was an elaborately rhetorical though obscure 
reference to the power to suspend trial by jury which the 
Crimes Act gave. Now, Mr. Gladstone himself, in introducing 
his Home-rule Bill in 1886, had given as one of the reasons why 
resort to Home-rule was absolutely necessary, that it was im- 
possible to depend upon an Irish jury in the case of agrarian 
crime. Well, if it is impossible to depend upon an Irish jury 
in such a case, is that in Mr. Morley’s opinion a reason for 
resorting toa jury on which you cannot depend? Isit rescuing 
Ireland from a “ seething, sullen furnace of her old afflictions,” 
to secure her the means of evading justice in the case of 
all agrarian crimes? What does Mr. Davitt think of Irish 
juries? He recently commenced an action involving some 
dispute between the two sections of the Nationalists, and 
he is so persuaded that an Irish jury is in such cases 
not to be depended on, that in place after place he has 
declared that he cannot have the trial taken there, but 
has moved for shifting the venue to another place, on 
the ground that in the places he objected to, the jury 
would not do him justice. Mr. Davitt’s testimony on such 
a point is quite unimpeachable. Now, Mr. Gladstone 
had truly said, when proposing Home-rule, that no country 
is a civilised country where men cannot enjoy their own 
legal rights; and it was precisely because Mr. Gladstone 
represented that the resources of “ Coercion,” as he called 
it, were exhausted, and because he predicted that further re- 
course to it was impossible, and would fill the Irish prisons 
without securing Irish liberty, that he pressed Home-rule 
upon the House. But how had his predictions turned out ? 
The Government did have recourse to a change of the law as 
to agrarian crime. They had not filled the prisons with 
agrarian criminals. On the contrary, after an interval of 
firmness, they had secured Irish liberty ; while the number of 
prisoners under the Crimes Act could certainly be now counted 
easily on the fingers. So that the whole basis of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s argument for this drastic and revolutionary constitu- 
tional change had vanished into thin air. 


In another speech, at a banquet given to him at the Con- 
servative Club, Mr. Balfour pointed out that the Gladstonians 


to carry out an Irish programme. Whether that was the wa: 

to succeed in the General Election, he was dubious. But pi 
this he was quite sure, that the “ over-production of Politica} 
promises ” by which the Gladstonians hoped to secure their 
election, would never serve to maintain them for six yearg in 
the creditable possession of office. The unfulfilled Promises 
would swamp them with reproaches for their neglected 
engagements. 


Sir William Harcourt spoke at the Colston Hall, Bristol, on 
Tuesday, and made his chief theme Lord Salisbury’s Ulster. 
speech of yesterday week to the Primrose League. Lorg 
Salisbury had asked, said Sir William Harcourt; « How 
would you like to be placed under the control of men who for 
several generations had been the bitterest opponents of your 
forefathers, by men who were separated from you by every 
consideration of race, creed, and history, if their power oye 
you were complete, and every officer, every Judge, every 
policeman, every agent through whom you touch the govern. 
ment of the country, were in their hands?” “ Why,” replied 
Sir William Harcourt, “is not that exactly the position jp 
which the majority of the Irish people have been for genera. 
tions? It is impossible to describe with more absolute 
accuracy what the Union has done for the Irish people, and, 
says Lord Salisbury, ‘how would you likeit ?’ Why, the Irish 
Nationalists have told you they do not like it at all.” No doubt 
they have told us so, but their actions have not verified their 
words. Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien have availed themselves 
time after time of the protection of those policemen whom Sir 
William Harcourt thinks may be “accurately” described as 
their bitter enemies, and Mr. Davitt has availed himself of the 
impartiality of the Government, to take objection to one place. 
after another where his private grievance was to be investigated 
and tried. Is that an evidence that all the agents of the Irish 
Government are really regarded by Nationalists as bitter 
enemies? What did the elected Board of Guardians at 
Swinford say the other day of Mr. Balfour’s help to the West 
of Ireland, when Mr. Dillon sneered at him P 


The Duke of Devonshire delivered a vigorous address to the 
Women’s Liberal Unionist Federation on Wednesday, in the 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, artfully conciliating the ladies who 
desire the franchise, by explaining to them that he as 
a Peer is under even greater political disabilities than 
they. He said that he had not quite Sir William Harcourt’s 
belief in the power of majorities to change the meaning 
of words, and to transform “deserter” into the name for 
politicians who hold to their old political creed, and “the 
faithful” into the name for politicians who, at the word 
of command, throw off their former principles. In his 
opinion, the smaller the number of those who stick to their 
principles, the more moral credit they should have for it. 
He did not in the least believe that Mr. Gladstone could 
by any possibility invent a new Home-rule policy which 
would be free from the objections of his former policy 
in 1886. The only conceivable plans were a plan restoring 
such independence as belonged to Grattan’s Parliament; a 
plan of dualism such as that of Sweden and Norway; a plan 
of federalism like that of the United States; a plan of 
Colonial independence; or some compromise between, or com- 
bination of, some of these. None of them would meet the 
case of Ireland, and in his belief Mr. Gladstone’s plan would 
greatly resemble that of 1886, with certain modifications for 
the worse, resulting from Mr. Gladstone’s promise to retain 
Irish representatives in the Central Parliament. Professor 
Dicey followed the Duke in an eloquent speech, in which he 
expressed his conviction that Mr. Gladstone would make the 
Central Parliament nominally supreme, and the Dublin Parlia- 
ment really independent. Real concessions will be made to the 
Trish ; Great Britain will beoffered the barren dignity of having 
a legal right to do what she will not be allowed to do. 


Does Lord Rosebery perhaps disbelieve in the coming 
victory of his party? We ask the question because most 
politicians of Cabinet rank grow moderate when they expect 
power, and Lord Rosebery grows ferocious. He received an 
address in Edinburgh on Thursday, and replied in a speech in 
which he declared that Lord Salisbury “had called upon the 
men of Ulster to spread the flames of civil war” rather than 
allow Home-rule. “It is uncomplimentary to Lord Salisbury’s 
sincerity that there has not been a violent fall in the securities 





were preparing to get in on an English programme, in order 


of this country,”—which would not fall two points if all 
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Ireland rose in insurrection. “ There has been no darker and 

ore sinister contribution to the history of Ireland than Lord 
Salisbury’s speech.” Lord Rosebery must be perfectly well 
aware that all this is gross exaggeration. He went, also, along 
way in the Socialist direction, declaring that the people would 
insist on a share of the land, on better homes, on “a better share 
in the amusements and recreations of life ”—horse-racing was 

robably in the speaker’s mind—and that therefore, as many of 
the advancing questions are not ripe for solution, “ much experi- 
mental legislation will have to be carried through.” It is not 
difficult to see that Lord Rosebery is a candidate for power, 
but it is a little difficult to believe that he thinks it near. As 
a Cabinet Minister he would have to recognise that the dis- 
content of Ulster is a serious factor in the situation, and that 
nothing embarrasses a Government like large and vague 
promises which cannot be kept without alienating large 


sections of its supporters. 


It appears from a telegram from Melbourne, that the 
Government of Victoria has excised from the school-books 
all references to Christ and his teachings, as contrary to 
the principle of religious equality. Sir Bryan O’Loghlen has 
promised to move a resolution to restore these references, but 
of course he will be defeated. We venture to assert, though 
we have not seen these books, that the most striking of all 
these references have not been excised,—namely, the dates to 
and from the birth of Christ, which signify always that that 
event is the central one of human history. Just imagine a 
history of mankind—and even in Australia they must teach 
some history—with all references to Christ and his teaching 
carefully left out! And then we laugh at the Legitimists of 
1816, who, it is affirmed, circulated a school-book about the 
history of modern France in which no reference was made to 
the Revolution, and Napoleon was accepted as the regular heir 
of the House of France. 


The delegates for the Conventions which select candidates 
for the American Presidency are still being elected, but there 
is no indication as yet on whom the choice will fall. Mr. 
Harrison’s friends claim a majority, but it is clear that local 
dislikes to him are very bitter, and the wirepullers are casting 
about for an alternative candidate. Among those named is Mr. 
Robert Lincoln, son of the great President, and we venture 
to predict that before the Republican Convention is over, he 
will at least approach success. He has two great advantages, 
being in politics almost a dark horse, yet being known by name 
to every voter in the Union, besides having a special charm 
for every Negro voter. On the Democratic side, no name is 
yet prominent except Mr. Cleveland’s ; but he is weighted by 
the unusual definiteness of his views upon all fiscal subjects. 
He cannot be represented either as a Protectionist or as an 
advocate of free coinage. 


Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour on Wednesday received a 
deputation from the workmen’s associations of London, asking 
them to support legislation enforcing an Eight-Hours Day. 
The delegates’ main arguments were that eight hours was long 
enough, that a reduction in the working-day would cause more 
men to be employed, and that the workmen had failed to 
secure the reduction by strikes. Lord Salisbury, in a most 
temperate reply, admitted that public opinion was, on the 
whole, in favour of shorter hours, but maintained that this 
was a reason for not resorting to legislation, which it would 
be most difficult either to carry or enforce. The resistance 
of employers, aided by a minority of workmen, would be most 
strenuous, and his experience was that experimental legisla- 
tion against resistance of that kind almost always produced 
a result totally different from that which its authors intended. 
As to the probability that with shorter hours wages would 
remain the same, he could not conceive by what intellectual 
process that belief was arrived at. Short hours must diminish 
output, therefore increase the price of commodities, and there- 
fore decrease the consumers’ demand for them. He was 
afraid of “losing the traders of the country,”—that is, of 
driving them to transfer their capital to countries where they 
would be less hampered by restrictions. They were greatly 
tempted to remove, for if they planted factories “within the 
tariff walls” of any country, they could deal with that country 
without taxation, and have free trade with Great Britain too. 
The quality of the labour obtainable in this country was 
admirable, but accumulations of capital were necessary also, 





Mr. Balfour’s answer to the delegates was at once 
sympathetic and firm. He agreed that English work- 
men could do in eight hours what Continental workmen 
did in twelve, and that in many cases shorter hours 
did not involve diminished output; but he dreaded the 
“rough” process of legislation, under which distinctions 
were impossible, and weak trades might be crushed. He 
feared even more than the Premier the effect of handi- 
capping competition, not only with foreign coux¢ries, but -” 
between localities in our own country possess“ of adveutages, 
and localities not possessed of them. F-Cctories in the latter 
might be shut up, and then the total supply of employment 
would be reduced, not increased. %¢ should prefer the use of 
almost any other agency than tie Legislature. The delegates 
were, of course, unconvinecd, the President of the London 
Trades’ Council in particular remarking that they “ had con- 
sidered the economic question and fought out all the 
arguments ;” but they expressed themselves fully satisfied 
with the manner of their reception. 


Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Goschen also received 
on the same day a powerful deputation of bimetallists repre- 
senting, besides the usual professors of that creed, the most im- 
portant industries of India and Lancashire. Their object was to 
urge the Government to accept an invitation coming from the 
United States to an International Conference upon the use of 
silver. The task of reply was left to Mr. Goschen, 
who said the invitation, which was “to consider by what 
means, if any, the use of silver could be increased in 
the currency system of the nations,” and which left 
every State uncommitted as to its decision, had already been 
accepted. He was thoroughly aware of existing evils, and their 
heavy importance both to some domestic industries and to 
India, and would therefore do his best to make the Con- 
ference a fruitful one. There is no doubt this statement 
is sincere, for Mr. Goschen himself is no fanatic mono- 
metallist; but we can hardly see how the Conference 
can greatly increase the world’s stock of information. 


At the conferring of degrees last Wednesday by Lord 
Derby, the new Chancellor of the University of London, Sir 
John Lubbock, the representative of the University, told a 
rather good story of the interpretation put on “free educa- 
tion” by a labourer who had withdrawn his children from school. 
The visitor told him that he must send them to school, because 
education was compulsory. “Oh, no!” said the father; “it 
used to be compulsory, but now it is free.” Evidently the 
parent in question did not realise that “free” has come to 
mean only “ free of expense,” not by any means “ voluntary.” 
The new freedom is freedom from pecuniary burden, but 
freedom to do or to abstain from doing was never less popular 
than it is just now. The labourer is not to be even free to 
work as long as he pleases, if the popular cry is to be obeyed ; 
the child is not to be free to learn as little as he pleases; the 
dog is not to be free to run about without a muzzle and a 
chain; the woman is not to be free to compete with men. 
Freedom is now understood not so much as liberty, but 
rather as beneficent restriction. 





The Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for May, 
contain a charming paper on the late Lord Arthur Russell, 
contributed, we believe, by Sir M. E. Grant-Duff, the President 
of the Society. It represents Lord Arthur as the studious, 
observant, cultivated Liberal he was, with large knowledge 
of all the higher thought of Europe, but not the less earnest 
patriotism for all these cosmopolitan sympathies. Hecombined, 
indeed, the detachment of view of the intellectual foreigner 
with the strong British prepossessions of one of the oldest and 
most popular of English families. And Sir M. Grant-Duff 
tells us, what we did not know, that he was an exact, faithful, 
and very copious correspondent. “If his letters to his brother 
when the latter was serving abroad at Rome and Berlin have 
been preserved, as I hope and think has been the case, 
and if his brother’s to him are also safe, they will illustrate 
many interesting moments in the Victorian era.” Lord 
Arthur was usually “silent in several languages.” But, 
luckily, the letters of the silent are twice as well worth reading 
as the letters of the voluble, The taciturn know what is noé 
worth saying. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 97%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST “INCITEMENTS” TO ULSTER. 


lear Gladstonians are not fair to the Unionists upon 
the Ulster question. They accuse them, Lord 
Salisbury more especially, of “inciting” Ulster to re- 
bellion, which it is logically as well as morally impossible 
for them+o do. Their own case rests too completely upon 
2 pight of she United Kingdom to govern Ireland, even 
if r€iend shout temporarily, or out of any dreamy mis- 
conception of its vp interest, refuse to be so governed. 
The wildest Unionist ng never doubted for a moment the 
right of Ireland, if elevited by the weakness of Britain 
into a separate State with 4 Parliament of its own, to 
coerce Ulster if it can; all he bag doubted being the right 
of Ireland to call in a “ foreign” Power—foreign, that is, 
in the opinion of the majority—to settle an intestine 
quarrel. That right was denied by Liberal Europe 
to the Hapsburgs in the case of Hungary, and 
the claim of the Hapsburgs to govern Hungary was at 
least as good as the claim of the Southern Provinces of 
Ireland to govern Ulster. The body of Unionists, however, 
are not raising even this question, but simply pointing out 
that Northern Ireland may refuse to obey Southern 
Ireland, and that if it does, British sympathies will be 
divided in a very marked and dangerous way. Not to 
mention that no people not utterly debased can help 
sympathising with another people which is ready to 
perish rather than give up union with it, there is a 
question involved which is at least as much moral as 
political, and on which moralists have never arrived at 
anything like a fixed conclusion. They all acknowledge 
a general duty of submission to “the powers that be,” a 
duty, of course, most marked, as well as most easy, when 
they help to elect those powers ; but they are not all agreed 
as to the limit of the rights which those powers may claim. 
Can they transfer unwilling subjects to another authority 
than their own? Legally, of course, they can, for they 
do after every war, and half the provinces of Europe have 
been at one time or another ceded in that way; but have 
they the moral claim, so that the transferred population loses 
its right to resist the transfer by force? We cannot answer 
the question with certainty, but it has been consistently 
answered by all Liberals in the negative. We venture 
to say there is not a Liberal in the country, who knows 
any history at all, who has not approved of Hofer’s insur- 
rection in the Tyrol; yet Hofer’s only ground was 
that the Tyrol had been transferred from one German 
dynasty to another, from the Hapsburgs to the Wittels- 
bachs. No doubt the Hapsburgs were at the time anti- 
French, while the Wittelsbachs were French agents ; but the 
legal transfer still retained the Tyrol within the German 
Empire. Bavaria was a State of the Empire just as much 
as Austria. The case is, in truth, precisely on all-fours with 
that of Ireland, with this difference only, that in the latter 
instance the same person would remain nominally Sovereign 
in both countries. There would, therefore, be an immense 
difference of opinion as to the justice and expediency of 
using British power to suppress rebellion in Ulster; and 
as rebellion is at least possible, the Unionists, in pointing 
out this objection to a Home-rule Bill, are performing a 
clear duty. They do not deny, as is alleged, the right of 
Ireland, if Home-rule is conceded, to pass laws for Ulster ; 
they only point out that if England is asked to enforce 
those laws, there will be a doubt, which may extend 
to the soldiery, and produce consequences absolutely 
ruinous to that willing obedience in the armed force 
upon which social security in every State—in America, 
for instance, and Switzerland, as much as in any 
Monarchy—must in the end depend. Nothing could 
be imagined more dangerous or more shocking to 
men’s instinctive sense of justice than the employment 
of British officers to put down, by killing on a large 
scale, a movement with which they sympathised, and 
which, so far as the Empire was concerned, would 
hardly be considered a rebellion at all. (Of course it is 


rebellion against Ireland; but then, that is not the ques- 
tion, nobody doubting, that we know of, that if Ireland can 
of her own strength subdue Ulster, she would, if made a 
self-governing State, havea right to subdue it.] It seems 
to us that it is not only the right but the duty of Unionists 
to state these dangers clearly, and that to accuse them of 
making such statements in order to “ incite to rebellion” 





a 
is even ludicrously unfair. They do not enjoy the d, 
but lament it, and because they lament fies thet & 
should never be incurred. . 


Sometimes, however, the Gladstonians shift their ground 
and with an amusing though natural want of logic, say 
that the danger is unreal ; that Ulster is always threatenin 
to die in the last ditch, and dies in its bed nevertheless - 
and that the threat is nothing but the last argument of 
men worsted in peaceable discussion. Well, it may be so- 
and if it is so, Gladstonians, with Sir W. Harcourt at their: 
head, are making a mighty pother about nothing at all 
They see that the spectre is a stage property, yet loudly 
condemn their adversaries for devilish necromancy in 
calling it out of the grave. That is hardly fair; but stil] 
it may be the right opinion as to the unreality of the 
spectre’s appearance. Far be it from us to say when or 
how far any party in Ireland is in earnest up to the point 
of suffering anything unpleasant. The brogue is in 
Colonel Saunderson’s mouth as well as in Mr. Sexton’s: 
and where there is brogue there is bragging, or at least a 
toleration for bragging as a mode of expressing sentiment. 
But we must confess that to us, as outsiders, the danger 
appears quite serious enough to justify the Unionist 
warnings. In the first place, the Northerners say in the 
plainest way that they will not obey an Irish Parliament, 
and as their interest is to conciliate or to control that 
Parliament, there is an a priori probability that they 
mean what they are saying. Then it is very bitter for 
Protestant Saxons to be placed under Catholic Kelts, and 
to be reduced at a blow from what was more or less a 
position of ascendency—not legal ascendency, but as- 
cendency in traditional influence—to one of subordination. 
The change would be a shock to any community, and to 
Britons in particular the shock may be unendurable. 
Britons are very orderly persons, and very fond of lands, 
houses, and money; but they do not accept them readily 
at the price of submission to any laws but their own. In 
the whole world, so full of our countrymen, there is not 
one place where twenty thousand Englishmen and Scotch- 
men are gathered together, and where they permit others 
to legislate against them. They either glide away, as they 
did from Java ; or they rebel, as they did in Texas; or they 
force a compromise, as they are doing within the Transvaal. 
We see nothing in the position of Ulster which should 
make its inhabitants more tractable than usual, and one 
or two things which may make them less so. The majority 
in Ireland will be guided by the Roman Catholic Church, 
not unwisely perhaps, for that Church is at least wiser 
and broader than they are; and the minority will be 
guided to an immense extent by an incurable suspicion 
of that Church, of its ends, of its means, of its promises, 
and of the uses to which it puts all powers. That difference 
will of itself tend to make overt resistance probable, and it 
will be greatly intensified by another. The majority in an 
Irish Parliament will wish to spend in a large way. Irish- 
men hold the Continental ideas about the sources of pro- 
sperity, and will want to “encourage” and “ foster” and 
“assist” and “ guarantee” all manner of industrial enter- 
prises, railways, harbours, fisheries, manufactures, and 
experiments in agriculture. They will also desire an 
immense multiplication of offices, a lavish outlay on educa- 
tion, and probably some extremely “humane” but expen- 
sive and demoralising modification of the Poor-Law. They 
will very soon need money in quantities, and as they can 
only get it by taxation, they will lay on taxes, and the 
taxes to draw must be adjusted so as to tap the wealth 
of the North. The wealth of the South, what there 
is of it, is agricultural, and cannot be touched, be- 
cause its owners will be the voters who elect the 
House. There is a root of bitterness in that situa- 
tion enough to cause a dozen rebellions, and if we add 
to it that the great officials will not be Protestants, that 
the Services must be filled with Catholics, and that even 
the police will be controlled by the majority alone, the 
historian will see reason to expect most serious civil 
discord. There may not be civil war, because the line 
taken by human affairs is always incalculable; but to say 
there is no reason to expect it, is nothing less than foolish. 
There is reason, and in pointing out that fact with any 
energy they possess, the Unionists are only performing a 
duty as plain as the duty of any citizen to warn his neigh- 
bour that his chimney is pouring out red smoke. That is 
not equivalent to setting fire to the chimney, though the 
Daily News seems to think it is 
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THE NORTH HACKNEY ELECTION. 
‘tical prospect is materially brighter. The 
Pe ith Hackney poe could hardly have turned 
petter. On the highest poll which that division of 
op don has ever had, the Unionists have won by 969 votes, 
a indeed so ample a majority as that of 1886, which 
oo the number of 1,503, but considerably more than 
pa the Conservative majority of 1885, before the 
a Party was divided ; and taken with all its conditions, 
: most satisfactory majority we have obtained. For the 
ot majority of 1886 was obtained, not by the increase 
en Unionist votes, but by the abstention of Gladstonians. 
Sir Lewis Pelly polled in 1886 only 24 more votes than he 
had polled in 1885; but then, the Gladstonian candidate 
(Dr. Aubrey) polled in 1886 1,063 fewer votes than the 
Liberal candidate of 1885 (Mr. J. MacIntyre, Q.C.) In 
the present election, there can be no doubt that both 
Unionists and Gladstonians did their best, and that there 
were exceedingly few deliberate abstentions from the poll, 
the result being that the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists have considerably more than doubled the Con- 
servative majority of 1885. No doubt the Liberal Unionists 
are but a small party, but wherever they can do as much 
as they have done in North Hackney, they will exer- 
cise a great influence over the General Election. The 
increase of the Conservative poll of either 1885 or 1886, 
from 3,327 in the former case and 3,351 in the latter, 
to 4,460, is no doubt due in great measure to the Liberal 
Unionists; and though the Gladstonians have increased 
their poll too, for the united Liberal Party only polled 
9911 in 1885, and of these a good many are now making 
common cause with the Conservatives, they have not in- 
creased their poll by anything like the same number as 
their opponents, for on Wednesday they only polled 3,491 
votes. It is therefore certain that the strength of the Pro- 
gressives in the municipal contest of March (though it did 
not exactly conquer the municipal seat in North Hackney, 
which the Moderates just managed to retain) betokened 
no conversion of the constituency to Gladstonian views. 
And what is true of North Hackney is in all probability 
true of other London constituencies. London remains, as 
it has long been, opposed to revolutionary politics. Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, and the other 
great cities of England, only follow the lead of the Metro- 
polis in setting their faces against sudden, superfluous, 
and purely experimental constitutional change. The prac- 
tical energy, material wealth, and successful industry of 
the country will in all probability be found as steadily 
opposed to risky revolutions as they have ever been, in 
spite of the threatening omens of the London County 
Council elections two months or more ago. 


What we may now safely assume is that, as Mr. 
Balfour pointed out with so masterly a lucidity in 
his Lancashire speech last Saturday, the whole political 
diagnosis, as the technical doctors say of the judgment 
formed on a serious disease, which Mr. Gladstone 
gave of the case of Ireland in 1886, is now demon- 
strated to have been all wrong. ‘Mr. Gladstone,” 
said Mr. Balfour, “‘ based the old Home-rule Bill largely, 
if not entirely, upon the double proposition that something 
must be done, that Coercion could not be that something, 
and that if Coercion was used, it would be unsuccessful. I 
say that the last five years have given a practical refuta- 
tion of that doctrine. He said the Tory Party would never 
dare to bring forward a Crimes Act again. They have 
brought it forward. He assumed that a Crimes Act, if 
brought forward, would not bear fruit in restored law, 
increased liberty and order. It has borne fruit in 
restored law, it has borne fruit in increased liberty, 
it has given to every man those rights in the absence of 
which, as Mr. Gladstone says, no country can be called 
a civilised country. Therefore you will observe that the 
administration of Irish affairs since Mr. Gladstone 
left office, is one of the strongest practical arguments ever 
brought forward against the policy of Home-rule. His 
arguments have gone; we now know that his plan has 
gone. No Home-rule scheme is before us. They will have 
to come forward when, if ever, they are returned to power, 
With a brand-new Bill, and brand-new arguments to sup- 
port it. And surely we, who have never wavered, in the 
face of every difficulty and of every prophecy, in the faith 
that the Imperial Parliament was capable of governing 
Ireland, as it was capable of governing England and 
Scotland; we who have never wavered in the belief that 





to concede to the agitator in Ireland what he asks for, is 
the necessary prelude to conceding to him what he will ask 
for; we who believe that Home-rule is an impracticable 
scheme, and think that its inevitable outcome must be the 
dismembering of the Empire,—may surely take encourage- 
ment and consolation from the outcome and results of five 
years of Irish administration.” Let us add to Mr. Balfour’s 
powerful argument from the utter collapse of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mistaken diagnosis of the condition of Ireland, 
that amongst his mistaken anticipations none’ has been 
more mistaken than his prediction of the disappearance 
and scattering to the winds of the Liberal Unionists 
who thwarted his wishes in 1886, and who said that true 
Liberalism, so far from requiring concession to thé Irish 
agitator, required steady and imperturbable resistance 
to him. Liberal Unionists have always been a sinall 
party, and are now, no doubt, a smaller party than they 
were; but so far from having disappeared, they exert more 
influence than ever, because they have leavened the Tory 
Party, and have shown it how to govern Great Britain, as 
well as Ireland, without incurring the repréadh of believing 
in nothing but force and repression. That is bi Lote rae so 
powerful an influence in London elections, whprethe Pro- 
gressives obtained so great a victory only a few weeks ago. 
That is why, even in the agricultural districts, the Small 
Holdings Bill is gravely affecting the minds- of the 
labourers, who less than half-a-year ago were Gladstonians 
almost to a man. That is why the parrot-cry of the 
Gladstonians, that Tories are always Tories, and that 
those who ally themselves with Tories are. Tories too, 
is losing its force for the electors, as they see the 
lengthening roll of genuinely popular measures which 
the present Government have brought forward, and 
are rapidly increasing in number, till that roll will 
furnish the most effectual evidence the people could 
desire that steady resistance to terrorism and conspiracy 
is not only perfectly consistent with, but absolutely 
essential to, the steady enlargement of popular liberty and 
popular privilege, The Liberal Unionists have, it is true, 
simply supported,—warmly supported,—Mr. Balfour in his 
Irish policy. There he has led the way. But they have done 
much more than this in Great Britain. There they have 
turned the scale of Tory policy in the Liberal direction, 
and rendered it easy for old Liberals to prove that the 
Tories of to-day, instead of being identical with the Tories 
of ten years ago, are in effect far more Liberal than the 
Liberals of ten years ago. Even the London Conserva- 
tism, even the Lancashire Conservatism of to-day, finds 
itself in hearty sympathy with the Birmingham Radicalism 
of yesterday on almost all questions, excepting only Church 
questions. And the consequence ‘is, that we can boldly 
appeal to the country to bear witness that a Government 
which puts down terrorism and dishonesty in Ireland, 
while it generously aids Irish poverty and relieves Irish 
suffering, is not only willing to go much more than their 
mile with the English Progressives, but, indeed, is almost 
too ready to “go with them twain.” J 

We do not pretend that the North Hackney election 
taken alone would justify us in forming any very sanguine 
hopes for the General Election. It shows only that the 
Gladstonian hope of capturing London is baseless. It 
dissipates their expectation of the kind of victory which 
would give Mr. Gladstone virtually a free hand. The 
Unionists will undoubtedly carry the great cities this year, 
as they carried them six years ago. In North Hackney, 
indeed, even the municipal election left victory in the hands 
of the Moderates, though it was a victory very barely won ; 
so that we cannot regard North Hackney as an example 
of one of the hesitating constituencies. But it is no 
small thing to feel confident that the political centre 
of gravity of the United Kingdom is still with us, 
and that there is not any sign of change. For the 
rest, we really believe that the Small Holdings Bill will 
make a great difference in the rural districts, and possibly 
even turn the scales in our favour. For Unionists can 
hold on with even a minute majority, while Mr. Gladstone 
could do absolutely nothing without a very substantial 
majority indeed. It is one thing to hold your own, and 
quite another to initiate a revolution. To relax the bond 
between Great Britain and Ireland at a time when that 
bond is less irksome and more productive of good-will than 
it has been for generations, would need a majority such as 
the Gladstonians now can hardly hope for. To confirm 
and strengthen that bond would need nothing beyond the 
power to defeat, or even check, the host which Mr. Glad- 
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stone fascinates and leads. Unionists may now fairly hope 
to gain that power. If they work hard and cheerily, they 
will at worst render Mr. Gladstone’s victory barren, and 
they may do much more; they may turn the tide against 
him. 





THE RUSSIAN STEAM-ROLLER. 


HE Romans, who understood ruling, held that the 
first motto of statecraft was to keep their subjects 
divided ; and the Anglo-Indians, who also understand 
ruling, though they do not formulate the maxim, act on 
it with steady persistence. Nothing would horrify a Viceroy 
of India more than to see all Indians embrace one creed, or 
use one language, or adopt any one uniform principle of 
action. He would be afraid of a sand-storm directly, and 
a sand-storm is irresistible. The Russian Government is 
acting on the exactly contrary idea, that it is easier to rule 
an Empire in which all men think, speak, and believe 
exactly alike; and we should greatly like to under- 
stand why. Russian statesmen are able men, and, as 
far as the maintenance of autocracy and the increase 
of empire go, they are successful men; yet for ten 
years they have pursued an internal policy which seems 
to outsiders absolutely inept. They want, one sup- 
poses, to make a structure, not a road; yet they have been 
recklessly driving a crushing steam-roller over the entire 
Empire. Everything that is separate has been smashed, 
or at least the intention has been to smash it. The 
nationalities, to begin with, have been ordered to cease to 
exist. The Finlanders have lost half their privileges; the 
Germans of the Baltic Provinces have been driven into 
Russian schools, and complain that their religious freedom 
is assailed ; while the Poles have been simply commanded to 
become Russians at once. Any overt resistance to this 
policy has been met by sentences to Siberia, any denuncia- 
tion of it has been treated as a crime, while any 
dislike of it, once detected, subjects the man of bad 
taste to a steady persecution by the police. As to the 
Jews, with whom success is not expected, they are not only 
treated by the Government as men guilty of insurrection 
are rarely treated, but they are surrendered to the malice 
of a population which at once detests them as heretics, and 
dreads them as successful rivals in business. Differences 
of religion are treated no better than differences of 
nationality. The Catholics are not proscribed, but they 
are persecuted even in Poland, where they form 
nearly the whole Christian population; while Dissenters 
are treated as criminals, and deported to Siberia by whole 
communities at once. It is officially announced that the 
fixed policy of the Government is to “ Russify Russia,” 
at any cost of human misery; that it intends, in 
fact, violently to compel its whole population to think 
in Russian, to profess the Orthodox Russian faith, 
and to live after the Russian manner in all things, 
as contradistinguished from the manner of “the West.” 
“The West,” indeed, is only mentioned officially with 
abhorrence, and is declared to be tainted not only with 
Liberalism, but with habits of thought as to the constitu- 
tion of society, utterly inconsistent with the ideals which 
it is the mission of Holy Russia to diffuse. 

It is quite possible that if the Great War does not 
result in a great defeat, and if the new policy is persisted 
in steadily for two reigns, it may up to a certain point 
succeed.' There is a theory prevalent in England that 
religious persecution always fails; but that is, unhappily, 
not in accordance with historic fact. The steady pressure 
of the Roman Empire, after it became Christian, nearly 
extirpated paganism, or drove it to linger out an unhappy 
life in the remotest corners of its old dominion. Charle- 
magne did make all his subjects nominally Christian. The 
Spaniards, by a series of expulsions, cleared the Peninsula of 
allavowed heresy. Alva preserved Belgium to the Catholic 
faith by executions. The Albigenses disappeared under the 
swords of the “ Crusaders” who attacked them. The in- 
habitants of Spanish America are all nominally Christians, 
and themajority of them profess even in secret noother faith. 
Bohemia was restored to the Papacy by the unsparing use 
of thesword; and the Japanese Christians were submerged 
in a very few years of terrible persecution. The Russian 
Government will not extirpate Catholicism because it will 
not dare to use means sufficiently horrible; but it is quite 
possible that it will get rid of Judaism, and drive all 
Russian Dissent so completely underground that it will to 
all but the keenest observers ‘seem non-existent. The 


. “ye . ii. 
nationalities, again, are very weak. The great, body of R 
sians, who are singularly homogeneous, are too powerful for 
the Finlanders to resist, even if all their privileges - 
swept away; the Germans in the Baltic Provinces ae 
powerless against the lower classes, who are either es. 
sian or on the Russian side ; while the Poles, in Spite of the 
gallant resistance of two centuries, are still Slavs dread 
Germany more than Russia, and may suddenly decide to 
share the fate of their Russian kinsfolk. “As to lan 
guage, the difficulty is probably even less. There are 3 
few instances, asin Biscay, Brittany, and Wales, of a won, 
derfully tenacious adherence to an inconvenient tongue; 
but a great people usually crushes out all independent 
speech. Erse is disappearing in Ireland, and has disap. 
peared in Cornwall; all tongues but the English die me 
in the United States; Spanish may be said to be the unj. 
versal tongue of South America ; and the Americans of the 
Southern States, who were in earnest about the matter, killed 
out all Negro dialects with such completeness that they 
are supposed, perhaps rashly, to be unknown, and are cer. 
tainly never heard. We can see no solid reason why two 
successive Czars, if not defeated and if devoted to that 
policy, should not succeed in “ Russifying Russia” from 
Riga to the Ural, so that the population of their enormous 
European Empire should profess one faith, acknowledge 
one nationality, and include no individual ignorant of 
Russian and no community habitually using any other 
tongue. The mere refusal of office to all but Russians 
would, except as regards religion, almost accomplish the 
end, and religious persecution grows sharper as the 
numbers of the persecuted decrease. 


What we cannot understand is the use of the change 
from the point of view of a great Government. The 
statesmen of Russia cannot be mere fanatics for Russian 
ways, and it is hard to see which of the ends that 
governing men usually propose to themselves they are 
hoping to secure. Difference of faith, even when strongly 
accentuated, is of itself no obstacle to loyalty, and the 
Catholics of Germany will fight for the Empire just as 
loyally as the Protestants. English Dissenters are just as 
loyal as English Churchmen, and the wildest of French 
Ultramontanes does not suspect the Huguenots of wishing 
success to any foreign Power. A separate nationality may 
be a difficulty under certain circumstances ; but the Fin. 
landers have no hope of rejoining Sweden, even if they 
love her, which is very doubtful; while the Poles make 
as faithful soldiers as any in the Russian Army. The 
mass of Russia is too overwhelming for serious insurrec- 
tion even in Poland; and elsewhere within her dominion 
nationality is a sort of dress, a peculiarity of no more 
importance than the nationality of our own Welsh or 
Highlanders. As to language, it is doubtful if it is even 
astrong bond. Englishmen and Irish Nationalists scold 
at one another in a single tongue, while Bretons and 
Alsatians were among the most faithful troops of France. 
The greatest war of our time—the Civil War in America 
—was between two armies who understood each other per- 
fectly ; while in Switzerland citizens of four tongues are 
equally devoted to the Republic. A common language is, 
n0 doubt, a convenience to an Administration; but the 
Indian Viceroys find no difficulty in working the machine 
among a people who speak sixty, and who do not possess, 
except in English fancy, any lingua franca. Servants do, 
but not the people. Insurrection is probably easier among 
people of a common tongue, while it is certain that the force 
most dreaded in Russia—namely, public opinion—develops 
most rapidly and strongly where there is no barrier of 
language to be overcome. The men of Nihilist opinions 
all speak Russian, and for the most part are Russians by 
descent as well as creed—when they have any—while 
some of the best servants of the autocracy have been 
Germans, Americans, Poles, and even Corsicans. The 
effort to pulverise all individuality till there is nothing left 
except a hundred millions of replicas, seems nothing but a 
waste of power which, at a cost of an untold amount 
of human misery, seeks to accelerate—say, by a century— 
a process which, if left to itself, would probably be com- 
pleted without perceptible loss to any human being. Even 
if we admit that the breeze from the West which s0 
irritates your true Russian is a tainted breeze, still it 
comes out of the West, and not out of any nationalities 
within the Empire. German social ideas, and French 





manners, and English notions of governing, invade 
Russia from outside, not from within, and will 00 
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-ept out by persecuting Stundists, or destroying 
ig ae fon ae ay than water tans g be 
“ pe of Holland by similar decrees. That foreigners 

T eatimate the danger produced by such_persecu- 
= is quite possible, for foreigners habitually ignore 
the wonderful homogeneity of the Russian race, the 
solidity of the block of power upon which rests the throne 
f the Czars; but of their foolishness it is hardly possible 
to form too strong an opinion. They can produce nothing 
but Nihilism, and a sort of impression abroad which 
often makes of the South Slavs, Russia’s natural allies, 
her deadliest opponents. If Russia were made a happy 

Jace, the attractive force of the Empire throughout South- 
Eastern Europe would render Austria powerless, and the 
idea of independence for the Balkan States a foolish dream. 
Nothing impairs, the prestige of Russia like the action of 
her steam-roller, which every would-be friend outside fears, 
f he came inside, might go over himself. Yet the steam- 
roller is the one engine of Government now driven with a 
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LORD SALISBURY ON AMBIGUOUS VERDICTS. 


ORD SALISBURY, in his remarkable speech at the 
L Covent Garden Opera House yesterday week, told 
his audience that the General Election would take place 
on several issues mixed up together. ‘Some people will 
vote on Disestablishment, some people will vote on the 
Kight-Hours Bill, and some people will vote on the 
integrity of the Empire; and we have no means of dis- 
tinguishing between their verdicts, or knowing which of 
these subjects their opinions are to affect. It is often said 
that we are appealing to the verdict of the country. But 
just conceive what a state of things it would be if that 
metaphor were literally fulfilled. Can you imagine three 
trials taking place at once before the same jury? Let us 
say, a trial for murder, a trial for libel, and a trial for a 
patent case, and that the jury were only allowed to say 
‘Yes’ or ‘No’ in one verdict, and that that verdict was 
to affect all three cases. That is exactly the process by 
which a verdict is to be pronounced upon the organic 
institutions of this country.” Nothing could be more 
effectively put. Of course the reply will be, that the 
verdict is a verdict of confidence or no confidence in 
her Majesty’s Government; that the persons acquitted 
or condemned are really the same in all three cases, 
whether they are acquitted of the murder, or acquitted 
of the libel, or acquitted of violating a patent that had 
been secured by law; and that while one juror is 
chiefly influenced by their conduct as regards the murder, 
and is utterly indifferent as regards the libel and the 
patent case, another juror will be chiefly influenced by 
the libel and the patent case, and will be comparatively 
neutral on the question of the murder, while a third may 
be taken up wholly with the libel, and not give a thought to 
either the murder or the patent case; but that each will say 
what he thinks on the whole to be the merits or demerits 
of the person who is the accused in all three cases. Thus, 
a man who votes for the Government because it is against 
Disestablishment may be disposed to think that it was wrong 
in rejecting Home-rule for Ireland, in spite of regarding 
the Established Church as so much the more important 
question of the two that he does not allow the Irish 
Question to affect his judgment. Another may think 
the Eight-Hours Bill so much the most important of the 
three issues, that he will condemn the Government for not 
conceding that measure, although he is unfavourable to 
either Disestablishment or Irish Home-rule; while a third 
sustains the Government for resisting the Eight-Hours 
Bill, though he is doubtful or indifferent on the two other 
issues. Still, state it how you will, no one can deny that 
the popular verdict, even when given, is one which it is 
quite impossible to interpret clearly on any point but the 
personal point. We cannot say, after the verdict is pro- 
nounced, whether the people are favourable or unfavourable 
to Irish Home-rule; whether they are favourable or un- 
favourable to the Eight-Hours Bill; whether they are 
favourable or unfavourable to Disestablishment, and if to 
Disestablishment at all, to Disestablishment in part of the 
United Kingdom or in all sections of it. We can only 
say that the people, for various and extremely different 
reasons, either wish to retain the present Government in 
power, or wish to substitute Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
for Lord Salisbury’s. But whether they would have been 
more or less inclined to change the Government if, instead 





of taking the line it does on twenty different questions, it 
had taken the same line on sixteen of them, and a different 
line on the other four, no one has the chance of forming 
even a remote guess from the result of the elections. 
Looking, for instance, to the turn discussion in England 
has recently taken, nothing could well be more likely than 
that the majority of the people may prefer the Irish policy 
of the present Government to Mr. Gladstone’s, while they 
so much prefer the promises made by Mr. Gladstone in 
relation to the hours of labour and Welsh Disestablish- 
ment and other matters, that they may reluctantly swallow 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy in order to obtain their 
wishes on the Labour question, the question of the Welsh 
Church, and other points of less importance. Yet if 
that were actually the case, there would be absolutely 
nothing in the condition of the polls throughout the 
country to give the faintest sign of it. And Mr. Glad- 
stone would come into power with the confident impres- 
sion that it was his Irish policy which had brought him 
into power, whereas in reality it might well be that his 
victory had been far less complete in England than it would 
have been if he had not weighted himself with under- 
taking to pull the Constitution to pieces bya virtual repeal 
of the Union. 

Surely Lord Salisbury has here put his finger on a most 
important constitutional blot. Why should we entangle the 
issue as to the people’s personal confidence in Lord Salisbury 
or Mr. Gladstone with an apparently subordinate but in- 
finitely more important issue, as to the constitution of the 
Empire? Surely it would and should be possible to put 
such issues as these separately to the people. Let them 
vote if they wish on the personal issue also; but why 
should it not be possible for them first to settle the 
question of all questions, whether they desire a great con- 
stitutional revolution for its own sake? As Lord Salis- 
bury pointed out, the most genuine of the Republics take 
this distinction. The United States put any alteration of 
the Constitution separately to the people, and do not allow 
it to be mixed up with any personal question. It is the 
same in Switzerland. If the Swiss had to propose a new law 
affecting the relation of the Swiss Cantons to each other, 
they would not mix it up with a question of personal pre- 
ferences, but publish the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, and then take a popular vote upon it, “ Aye” 
or “No.” Why does not a great democracy like that of 
Great Britain follow this most rational and common- 
sense precedent ? Why in the world do we follow a 
happy-go-lucky method of deciding matters of the greatest 
possible moment to our whole future as a people? Can 
any one exaggerate the folly of mixing up questions so 
radically different as the question of the Eight-Hours Bill 
and the question of the Union with Ireland, or the question 
of personal admiration for Mr. Gladstone (which probably 
influences one vote in every two, more than any of the 
ultimate political issues) with the question of political 
admiration for the conduct of Mr. Dillon or Mr. Healy ? 

We hold that Lord Salisbury has brought into the fore- 
ground quite the most important of all questions which the 
new democracy is bound to settle. Are we to continue to 
let great constitutional questions be mixed up with com- 
paratively insignificant questions with which they have no 
manner of real connection? Are we to cast lots, as it were, 
on the most important issues on which our national future 
depends, instead of settling them deliberately, separately, 
with full consideration and full responsibility? To take a 
verdict of “ Yes” or ‘‘No” which one man means for his 
verdict on the conduct of a person accused of murder, 
another means for his verdict on a person accused of libel, 
and a third for his verdict on the question whether a patent- 
right has been violated or not by the same accused person, 
would be thought pure madness; yet it would hardly be 
so mad as to take a popular verdict which one elector 
means for his verdict as to the relative claims of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone to popular admiration, 
another means for his verdict on the question whether the 
Church in Scotland or Wales should be disestablished, a 
third means for his verdict on the question of the Eight- 
Hours Bill, and a fourth for his verdict on the disintegra- 
tion or integrity of the United Kingdom. Yet, in the 
present state of our constitutional arrangements, this is 
precisely what we do, and no one can defend it as a 
rational course of conduct on the part of a clear-headed, 
resolute, and sagacious people. 
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LORD BRAMWELL. 


ORD BRAMWELL was the last of the great Liberal 
lawyers,—men of very different opinions from those 
of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane. When Lord Bramwell 
began his legal life, the high places of the Bench and Bar 
were in the possession of men who sincerely believed that 
the English law as it then stood was the perfection of 
human reason. It is true that John Doe and Richard 
Roe, the great twin-brethren of the Common Law, still 
held sway; but this did not prevent the admirers of the 
old system from regarding it as entirely admirable. 
They loved and believed in the manifold restrictions and 
limitations which beset the use of property in England. 
Lord Bramwell, however, belonged to the new order, and 
he was for making the law as simple, as reasonable, and as 
much bound by common-sense as was possible. He and the 
other great Liberal lawyers of the past generation wanted to 
see men as little interfered with by the law as might be, and 
wherever possible, free to obey their own wills. Strangely 
enough, the revolution of the years has brought us a 
new set of reformers, with exactly opposite ideals. Nowa- 
days, every Session brings us fresh proposals, not for doing 
away with restraining enactments and setting men free, 
but for adding new legal obligations. The cry is not for 
less law and more freedom, but for more law and less 
liberty. The motive that inspires the weaving of the new 
net may be different from that which inspired the weaving 
of the old, but the result when it is cast over the head of 
the citizen, will be just the same. The forbidding men to 
work for more than so many hours a day, the rendering 
of this or that contract void without the sanction of some 
public officer, and the imposition of municipal rights of 
pre-emption and interference in regard to land, will sit 
quite as heavy on the subject’s chest as John Doe anda 
Fine and Recovery. 

It is a nice question for lawyers to decide, whether Lord 
Bramwell was a great or only a good Judge. Lord Bram- 
well himself declared that, if he had the choice, he would 
much prefer to be a good Judge. The writer of the 
admirable obituary notice in the Times asserts that 
he was both, and in this we agree with him. Lord 
Bramwell may sometimes have preferred to decide accord- 
ing to what ought to be the law, rather than according to 
what was the law; but he never carried this perilous 
principle of conduct too far. He gave common-sense the 
benefit of the doubt, that was all. Take, for example, his 
judgment in the House of Lords in regard to the great 
bills of exchange case, the “ Bank of England v. Vag- 
liano.” Certain of Lord Bramwell’s colleagues leant to 
the doctrine that, Petridi and Co., the alleged drawers, were 
a sham and yet somehow existed. “This beats me,” said 
Lord Bramwell. ‘They are at the same time real and 
unreal ; they are that which is said to be an impossibility, 
—being and not being at the same time.” Here was a 
capital instance of the attitude of robust common-sense 
adopted by Lord Bramwell in dealing with the legal ques- 
tions arising before him. Mountstuart Elphinstone, one of 
the ablest of Indian administrators, was wont to declare 
that people would never remember that things cannot be 
and not be at the same time. Lord Bramwell, as we see, 
never forgot this wholesome maxim. If the law led to 
the conclusion that things could be and not be at 
the same time, so much the worse for the law. It 
must not be supposed, however, that Lord Bramwell was 
one of those rough-and-ready common-sense men who, 
in doing what they call substantial justice, override Acts 
of Parliament, and set long-established principles at 
defiance. He was one of the most learned as well as one 
of the most open-minded of men, and if he disregarded 
authorities, did so with his eyes open. And not only in 
matters of law did Lord Bramwell remember that things 
could not both be and not be at the same time. He applied 
this guiding maxim to politics and to economic science. 
In any scheme, he kept his eye upon the object professed, 
and then in effect asked: ‘Can the thing be done without 
involving a fatal contradiction?’ If the answer was ‘ No,’ 
not all the rhetoric nor all the sentiment in the world would 
wring from him an approval. This temper of mind made 
him what is called “ intensely practical,” though he might 
as well have been called “ intensely theoretical,” since his 
object was to get the theory right, in order that the right 








practice migit follow. He would, for example, have 
nothing to do with Socialism, for he saw that the / 





° ye ° a 
Socialist theories were hopelessly illogical and absurd 
could, therefore, do nothing but break down in scan 
He realised the priceless benefits conferred upon maa 
by the institution of private property, and by the ema ind 
pation of the individual under a system of free contrast 
and he refused to give up those benefits in order to i % 
scheme which had nothing to recommend it but a fas : 
belief that the tendencies of human nature had hitherto 
been misunderstood. Some of his sayings in regard t 
Socialism were so pregnant and so well put, that res 
deserve to be specially remembered. For example, in }; 
pamphlet “ Laissez-Faire,” written in answer to a speech be 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, he put the individualist case with po: 
point and picturesqueness :—‘ Suppose my friend and I 
had to think for each other’s wants instead of each for his 
own, Iam afraid I should feed him sometimes when he 
was not hungry, and he occasionally would put me to bed 
when I was not sleepy. I should take him, for hig good 
to the Liberty and Property Defence League, and he would 
take me, for mine, to a Social Science Congress, to the 
edification of neither.” It would not be possible, again, to 
put that sympathy with the main sentiment which inspires 
Socialism which we must all feel, better than Lord Bramwell 
putit. “ Every good man,” he would say, “ has been at some 
time of his life a Socialist ;—and if wise, has very soon ceased 
to be one.” Allied with these declarations as to Socialism 
was his admirable dictum as to natural rights :—“ Natural 
rights are talked of. Nonsense! Natural rights may 
exist when men are in a state of nature. What they may 
be I know not, but when man is in a social state, his rights 
are what the law gives him; and if the law is wise it will 
give him all he can get.” It was this belief that man is 
the better for all the liberty he can get, that made Lord 
Bramwell so energetic in his support of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. He was often, no doubt, 
carried too far in his objections to increased legislation, 
but that did not prevent his pamphlets and his letters to 
the Times from doing very useful work. He stopped, single. 
handed, many dangerous pieces of legislation, and caused 
objectionable provisions to be excised from many others. 
In politics, Lord Bramwell was very strongly Unionist. The 
factiousness and extravagance which marked the opposition 
to the Crimes Act filled him with indignation and disgust. 
As may be imagined, the attempts of the Gladstonians to 
show that the Government had added new offences to the 
Statute-Book, when in truth they had only altered the pro- 
cedure in matters which were offences before, were regarded 
by him with special disfavour. Such quibbling he held to be 
both dishonest and absurd, and in an article in the Liberal 
Unionist he administered a crushing reply to the de- 
clarations of the Opposition, and showed conclusively that 
the talk of new crimes showed either ignorance or lack of 
candour. 

It would be unfitting to refer to Lord Bramwell and not 
note the manliness and good sense with which he bore 
himself during the quarter of a century that he was on 
the Bench and went circuit. Baron Bramwell was nota 
hanging Judge, but he would have nothing to do with the 
attempts to shield criminals from the consequences of 
their acts by pleas of moral insanity. When an endeavour 
of this kind was made before him, he used his clear in- 
sight into facts and his hard common-sense to brush 
away the film of sentiment. Though he was a 
severe Judge, he was respected by the men whom 
he tried and sentenced, and this in no small measure 
because he made it his practice never to deliver those moral 
lectures which, though they obviously can do no good, are 
indulged in by many Judges. With such theatrical dis- 
plays of rhetoric he had little sympathy, and he therefore 
gave his sentences in as few words as possible. This habit 
sometimes led to curious scenes. The writer of the Times 
obituary notice, to which we are indebted for a whole collec- 
tion of Lord Bramwell’s wise and witty sayings, recounts 
that on one occasion the following dialogue took place 
between the Judge and a prisoner :—“ Baron Bramwell (to 
prisoner found guilty): You have been convicted.— 
Prisoner: Ow much?—Baron Bramwell: Nine months. 
(Exit prisoner.)” Lord Bramwell was, in a word, one of 
those rare men who will stand nononsense. To many men 
a little conscious indulgence in and tolerance of nonsense 18 
a pleasure. To Lord Bramwell nonsense was pure evil, 
and wherever and whenever he met it, he felt as a knight 
encountering a dragon or a giant,—his object was to over- 
throw and utterly destroy it. He fought with these dreadful 
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as of the law and the market-place, and slew not a 
Now that he is gone, we can only hope that as 
eas a champion of freedom and common-sense will 


be found to take his place. 
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THE GOVERNMENT & THE EIGHT-HOURS BILL. 


OTHING could be better than the tone which Lord 
N Salisbury and Mr. Balfour adopted on Wednesday, 
: ting the deputation of London workmen who asked 
jn meeting : : ae 
them to support the Kight-Hours Bill. Politicians are apt, 
in dealing with great social proposals of this kind, to make 
one of two mistakes. Hither they display what we can 
only describe as temper, a feeling that the new demand is 
unreasonable and hardly worth discussion, or—and this is 
now much more common—they temporise, evade the true 
issue, and finally leave an impression that they do not like 
the proposal, but will accept it if hard pressed. Both these 
errors were on Wednesday carefully avoided. Neither 
Lord Salisbury nor Mr. Balfour gave any hope that they 
would support such a measure; but they treated it as a 
practical one, discussed it carefully, and rejected it only for 
reasons which they gave at full length. They, in fact, 
argued with the representatives of Labour just as they 
would have done with any other powerful interest which 
propounded a dangerous remedy for an admitted evil. Lord 
Salisbury dwelt chiefly on the immense difficulty of passing 
the Bill in the teeth of the bitter opposition it was certain 
to arouse, not only from employers, but from a powerful 
minority of workmen, and on the certainty that it must 
reduce both production and wages. The former point he 
put with quite unusual force. If employers desire the 
Bill, he said, as much as workmen are supposed to do, it 
is unnecessary ; but if they do not, a fact assumed by the 
very demand for the Bill, they will resist it, and, aided as 
they will be by a strong minority of the workers, who 
either dread the particular restriction or dislike the 
settlement of such questions by legislation, they will either 
triumph, or the Bull, owing to their resistance, will work 
in some way neither foreseen nor wished for. On the 
second point, he pointed out the real danger of reducing 
production by handicapping all but the most powerful 
employers. The poorer masters would not be able to pay 
the increased wages involved, in most trades, in shorter 
hours—increased wages, that is, as measured by total out- 
put—and they would move away to countries less hampered, 
thus reducing instead of increasing the supply of work 
for the unemployed. This process is already going on, 
it being one of the characteristics of our time that capital 
moves with extraordinary ease, and is greatly tempted to 
move. A manufacturer, for example, whose sales have been 
crippled by the McKinley Act, can transfer his money to the 
United States, enter that vast market free of import duties, 
and send his goods to England also without any impediment 
from taxation. The direct effect of an Eight-Hours Act in 
England must therefore be to reduce production, which 
all Labour Unions desire to increase, first out of pity to 
the unemployed, and secondly, though Lord Salisbury did 
not mention this, because the unemployed are always a 
heavy, and sometimes a ruinous, burden upon Union funds. 
Lord Salisbury dwelt, too, on the bigness of the experiment ; 
and when the delegates shouted their readiness to “ risk 
it,” asked if the whole community was ready to risk 
it too; for it was the prosperity of all, and of the 
children of all, which such a change might endanger. 
This was the point also which had struck Mr. Balfour. So 
far from being fanatically opposed to the men’s view, he 
accepted a good many of their arguments. He entirely 
wished for shorter hours; he entirely believed that in many 
trades a shorter day had diminished neither output nor 
wages ; and he was fully convinced that Englishmen, with 
their reserve of energy, could do in eight hours what Con- 
tinental workmen do in ten, or even twelve. But he 
dreaded the effect of a general Act reducing the legal day. 
A strike, he admitted, was a rude weapon, but legislation 
was a crude one. No fine distinctions could be embodied 

in laws, and an Act of the kind suggested might crush 
out not only weak trades, but departments of big trades 
already weighted by local disadvantages. Every place in 
England was not supplied with equal advantages for 
manufacturing business, and it was on all ill-situated 
places that the burden of compulsion would fall. He 





would, therefore, abstain from legislation, though the end 
to be obtained by it was one which had all his sympathies. | 


It was impossible that a discussion should be conducted 
with more patience or fairness in argument, and we hope 
that the tone thus set will be imitated all over the country. 
The plain truth is, that we are all apt to be too 
impatient of the workmen’s arguments, and too dis- 
inclined to trust, in dealing with their demands, to the 
influence of clear reasoning. Owing mainly to the tone 
of hardly veiled menace adopted by too many of the 
workmen’s delegates, who look upon the whole controversy 
as in reality a battle between Capital and Labour, an 
impression has grown up of workmen’s unreasonable- 
ness, and their inability to learn from anything but 
experience, which is, we are convinced, exaggerated. 
Unless they suspect the speaker of some secret interest, 
they are singularly ready to listen—so ready, that Con- 
tinental labour leaders have frequently expressed surprise 
—the difference between them and other classes being really 
one of mental pace. They learn from repetition, and are 
not bored by it, and the politicians, if they want to con- 
vince them, must not only be clear and firm, but must 
keep on hammering until they are thoroughly understood. 
The workmen are learners, not listeners only, and learners 
are taught, even by the most successful professors, only 
through endless repetition of the same truths. We want 
a political blackboard. It is disagreeable work, like all 
teaching; but it has to be done, if the country is not to 
suffer from the effects of voters’ ignorance; and we do 
not know that the difficulty of doing it is at all 
specially great. Teaching an aristocracy is just as” 
hard as teaching a democracy. Lord John Russell 
used to say in the old days that it always took seven 
years to carry a measure at once important and new 
through the House of Commons; and Mr. Shipton and 
his colleagues are not half so stubborn as some of the 
squires whom Cobden and Bright at last convinced that 
Free-trade would not involve the ruin of the country. 
They seem to be more conceited when they say, as Mr. 
Shipton did, that they have thought out the whole 
economic argument against a legislative day; but it is 
probable that they are only less reticent and polite. The 
squire also believed that he had “ thought out” the argu- 
ment against Free-trade, though he would not for worlds 
have made that bumptious affirmation. At all events, this 
is the only course remaining, for if all power is not in their 
hands, as their leaders so often affirm, the balance of 
power is. 

It is curious to note, in a discussion like that of Wed- 
nesday, how completely the old dread of Power as Power 
has passed from the minds of workmen. They scarcely 
seem even to perceive the extraordinary nature of the 
new authority with which they openly desire that Govern- 
ment should be invested. If it is right that Parliament 
should settle the length of time for which the individual 
may work, it is also right that it should settle the mini- 
mum wage that should be given him, the kind of house 
that he should inhabit, and even the diet necessary to 
develop his full strength. One hardly sees the limit to 
which interference might not be carried ; but no-apprehen- 
sion of that kind now shocks workmen, who would, if they 
could, authorise a State inspection of every bedroom and 
every dinner-table in the country. The very notion that 
power of this sort, though scarcely claimed by absolute 
monarchs, might possibly be abused or used against them- 
selves, seems never to enter their minds. The miners, for 
instance, are not only asking for an Eight-Hours Bill, but 
for the State purchase of the mines, and seem never to 
think that if the community owns all coal and regulates 
the method of its extraction, it may choose to have coal 
cheap, as even now it chooses to have military and 
marine service very cheap indeed. The idea seems to be 
that King Majority and King Workman are convertible 
terms, and that if the King is autocrat, the situation 
of affairs will be very pleasant. Not only is the old 
jealousy for personal liberty dead and buried, worn out, 
we imagine, by the steady tyranny of the Unions, but the 
perception of such commonplace facts as that the com- 
munity is stronger than any trade, that the comfort of a 
trade may conflict with that of the people—this is true 
already in the case of coal-mining, and trades like plumbing 
—and that if property is diffused as the workmen hope, 
King Majority and King Proprietor may be convertible 
terms. That is the case already in France and in America, 
and it is by no means certain that that new monarch will be 
Socialist at all. Mr. Shipton and his colleagues will not 
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see it, fast as they propose to march; but their children 
may live to regret the day when they first invested the 
Commons not only with all power over politics, but all 
ultimate authority over all questions on which Labour and 
Capital are not implicitly agreed. Even now, as the Labour 
leaders admit, it is the support or dislike of the com- 
munity which makes*strikes succeed or fail; and we 
do tot know that postmen, policemen, or gasworkers 
find the community such a liberal overlord. Certainly 
soldiers and sailors and the rougher dockyard men 
do not. 


HILDEBRAND IN 1892. 


(FXHE Pope’s Brief to the French Cardinals is a singu- 

larly ingenious document. The Cardinals stand 
committed toa Declaration which, though it undoubtedly 
implied a recognition of the Republic, was careful to make 
that recognition as little obvious as possible. It dwelt so 
much on the wicked things that the Republic had done, 
that pious readers might be excused if they missed the ex- 
hortation to accept the Republic, and only remembered that 
they were to devote all their energies to undoing its work. 
Now, this is not at all what the Pope desires. He is anxious, 
of course, that the Republic should mend its ways, but he 
sees that if it is to do so, the distinction between Catholics 
and Republicans must be got rid of. If Catholics are to 
influence the Republic, they must become Republicans. 
They must take their part in shaping Republican policy, and 
before they can do this, they must have their place in the 
Republic ascertained and admitted. The Declaration of the 
Cardinals put the cart before the horse. In appearance, at 
all events, it made the acceptance of Republican institutions 
dependent on the improvement of Republican legislation. 
But Republican legislation cannot be improved until 
the list of Republican legislators includes a fair propor- 
tion of Catholics ; and as long as any doubt is entertained 
of the genuineness of the Catholic submission to the 
Republic, this is impossible. Election after election has 
shown that the majority of French voters will not return 
a candidate whom they suspect of being at heart a Royalist ; 
and something more than the Cardinals’ manifesto was 
wanted to convince the electorate that, in voting for a 
Catholic, they are not committing this mistake. It is this 
convincing gloss that the Pope has now contributed. He 
takes the Cardinals’ Declaration, and interprets it in his 
own way. The old ingredients are still there, but the pro- 
portion in which they are present is completely changed. 
What was prominent is placed in the background; what 
was barely visible is brought to the front. The Cardinals 
are thanked and praised for all they have said ; but some- 
how the meaning of what they have said undergoes con- 
siderable change in the Papal recapitulation. 

The attitude of the Catholic Right towards the Brief has 
not been uniform. <A section of them have pursued their 
old tactics of understanding the Pope’s words in a sense 
altogether different from that which they were intended 
to bear. All, they say, that the Pope wishes to ferbid is 
active conspiracy against the Republican Government. 
Instead of trying to bring about a Restoration, they must 
be content to wait until a Restoration is brought about by 
other hands. When the Encyclical had to be explained 
away, this was the line taken by all the Royalists. 
Now that they are confronted by the Brief, a section 
of them have taken a more honest course. The Moniteur 
says plainly : “ Our honour and our conscience do not permit 
us to make a voluntary act of adhesion to the Republic.” 
It does not deny that this voluntary act of adhesion 
is what the Pope requires of French Catholics, but it 
implies that in requiring it he has stepped beyond the 
just limits of ecclesiastical authority. We cannot wonder 
that Royalist Catholics should take this line. The strain 
to which Leo XIII. has subjected their devotion is extraor- 
dinarily great, and we are not at all prepared to say that 
the disobedient Royalists are doing anything which they 
have not a right to do without thereby ceasing to be good 
Catholics. The Pope has certainly gone very near to 
direct interference in politics. There is no parallel, for 
example, between his action in the present case and his 
action in forbidding boycotting in Ireland. There the 
declared motive of his interference was the immoral 
character of the acts he forbade. Those who most ap- 
proved of the prohibition, and most wished to see it obeyed, 
admitted that if, instead of forbidding boycotting, he had 
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forbidden the agitation for Home-rule, he would have 


assumed a political authority which does not belon t 
him. What he had in view in Ireland was not ‘he 
object of the agitation, but the methods by which it 
was pursued. The end to which boycotting and the 
‘Plan of Campaign” were directed might be excellent 
but no degree of merit in the end could alter é; 
character of the means. No political object, however 
good, can lawfully be pursued by acts which involve 
the withholding of money justly due, and a system of 
terrorism which occasionally bears fruit in actual murder 
In the French case, however, it is not the means that 
are condemned, but the end. The fault of the Royalists 
consists, not in any steps to which they have actually 
resorted to bring about a Restoration, but in thejy 
persistent refusal to recognise the Government which 
stands in the way of a Restoration. It is not easy to see 
how this can be distinguished from interference with the 
political convictions of French Catholics. No one would 
have dreamed of calling it by any other name if the Pope 
had favoured the other side. Had he preached the 
inalienable claim of Kings to the allegiance of those who 
have once been their subjects, Englishmen, at all events, 
would have thought the French Catholics fully justified in 
disregarding his injunctions. Does it make any difference 
to the validity of his claim to entire obedience, that it is 
the Republic, not the Monarchy, which he wishes to benefit? 
It is not easy to see why it should make any. If aman 
has a right to hold any political opinions he chooses, with. 
out molestation by the Church, why should that right be 
forfeited because a particular political opinion happens to 
stand in the way of an arrangement which the Pope has 
very much at heart’ The Royalists, no doubt, stand ina 
peculiarly unfortunate position for pushing this claim to 
independence in matters political, since they have con- 
sistently striven to identify politics and religion in a 
contrary sense to that in which the Pope is now trying to 
identify them. The de jure right of Kings is, at all events, 
a less reasonable pretension than the de facto right of a 
Republic. But do the two differ in kind? That isa 
question which does not easily admit of a satisfactory 
reply ? 

At the same time, we can imagine its being answered 
somewhat in this way. ‘Submission to the powers that 
be,’ Leo XIII. might say, ‘is a moral as well as a political 
duty. Itis directly commanded by St. Paul for the express 
reason that they are ordained of God ;’—and all that the 
Pope does in the recent Brief is to apply this general precept 
to a particular case. The only test which St. Paul suggests 
for the purpose of discovering when a power ought to 
have obedience paid to it, is the test of assured pos- 
session. A power is ordained of God when it is accepted 
of man. The French Rovalists have shown themselves 
unwilling to abide by this test. The Republic has existed 
for twenty-one years. Every trace of serious resistance to 
it has disappeared. Whenever the Royalists have made 
any way in an election, it has been by dropping all refer- 
ence to dynastic questions, and confining themselves to 
protesting against specific acts of administration. If 
all this is not evidence of assured possession, what 
is? And if it is evidence of assured possession, is 
it not evidence that the circumstances contemplated by 
St. Paul have come into being? The Republic has 
taken its place as one of the powers that be; con- 
sequently the Republic is ordained of God. This is 
the kind of reasoning which might be used with some 
effect in dealing with a scrupulous Royalist who thinks 
that the Pope may be taking too much upon him when he 
defines the estimation in which French Catholics are to 
hold the Republic. It is not probable, however, that there 
will be any need to resort to it. A section of the Royalist 
Catholics will pay no attention to the Pope’s command, 
and will not trouble themselves greatly about the degree 
of authority with which such commands are invested. 
But we do not anticipate that this section will be more 
than a minority. The majority will submit, some because 
they are anxious to re-enter political life, some because the 
clergy have submitted, and they do not feel strong enough 
to stand alone in a theological controversy, some because 
they are convinced that the interests of religion demand 
the adoption of the course which the Pope commands. 
The younger generation and the professional classes will 
naturally be of this mind, and the Catholics who disregard 
the Pope’s Brief will mainly be men who are too old to 
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change, or too proud to recognise institutions which, by 
the side of the French Monarchy, are but the mushroom 


growth of a day. 








THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF ALTRUISM. 


EOPLE on all sides are beginning to talk,—they are not 
very likely to begin to act,—as if it were a positive sin 

to think of self at all, as if life ought to be lived entirely for 
others, and without any reference to one’s own happiness or 
interest. The difficulty of this point of view is, that if every- 
body acted upon it, there might be nobody to live for. If A 
lived entirely for B, C, and D, and B entirely for A, C, and D, 
and so forth, A might very well have sacrificed his life before 
B, C, and D had been able to prevent him from doing so; and, 
in fact, life would be resolved into a kind of Dutch-auction, in 
which the question would be, which of us could soonest erase 
himself in the struggle to prevent others from doing so. That 
clearly would not be a very rational or remunerative struggle. 
Yet it would soon come to that, if the exaggerated altruism of 
which we hear so much now on all sides, were to be pursued at 
all seriously, and with any effort to put literally into practice 
what everybody appears to think the true ethical ideal. Another 
great difficulty in any serious attempt to work out such an ideal, 
is that, illas men generally understand their own interests, they 
understand the interests of others still worse. We are very 
far from knowing what will really be either the most useful or 
the most happy and successful career for ourselves; but, at all 
events, we know more on the subject than we do of the 
conditions of success or happiness for other people. There 
are no limits to the blunders we make in trying to work out 
other persons’ duties for them, unless, at least, we are very 
observant, very quick to note what they turn to in the most 
hopeful spirit and achieve with the greatest ease. Even then 
we are liable to blunders far more serious and far more 
numerous than any which we commit in our own case. After 
all, a man must be very deficient indeed who does not know a 
good deal about the limits of his own powers, and the tendency 
of his own feelings. But in relation to otbers, we often know 
so little, that the very things we do exclusively for their greatest 
good turn to their greatest harm. Disciplinarians, for instance, 
often ruin the very nature they are trying to regulate and 
strengthen, while over-indulgence blights the very nature it 
is intended to foster and develop. The most obvious of all 
the limitations to successful altruism is, that the attempt 
to live for others without regard to one’s own happiness and 
goodness, breaks down from the much greater ignorance in 
which we live as to what is really good for them, than that 
(quite great enough) in which we live as to the limits of our 
own capacities and force. All our knowledge of others is of 
the nature of inference from what we observe, and often very 
doubtful inference too. A good deal of our knowledge of 
ourselves is really intuitive, and has grown with our growth 
and strengthened with our strength. We are very far from 
knowing what will make us really happy, but we do generally 
know what is sure to make us miserable, and we do not know 
even as much as that about any one else. We know at least 
what we wish for ourselves, and though it often happens that 
our wishes are the very blindest of wishes, yet they are at least 
important elements in the problem of life; and we are apt to 
make the most pitiable mistakes in judging of the wishes of 
those nearest and dearest tous. It is not simply true, but a 
truism, that every man has a number of keys and clues to his 
own heart and his own powers of which he is quite destitute 
when he is endeavouring to judge the feelings and the capa- 
cities of others. Now, duty depends on capacity. It is of no 
use taking a bow and arrow to do what can only be done witha 
gun. [tis of no use devoting yourself toa task for the successful 
discharge of which there is no provision in you. And that is the 
most stringent of all limits on the modern extravagances in the 
way of altruism. We understand each other, on the whole, 
much less adequately than we understand ourselves. That is 
the justification of the apparently selfish maxim, that charity 
begins at home. It begins at home, though it does not end 
at home, simply because our knowledge begins at home, and 
1s much larger of home than it is of any more distant region. 
The disinterestedness which entirely neglects self-interest is 
not true disinterestedness, for it neglects an element of the 
utmost importance, not only to oneself, but to others. A 
pilot who proposes to take others safe into port without any 





consideration of the question whether under the same cir- 
cumstances he could save himself, is clearly not a person to 
whom it would be well to trust one’s safety. Part of the 
secret of effectually helping others is a training in the best 
modes of helping oneself. No one can be of use to the 
world who has not exercised himself in the art of .self- 
government, and self-government implies not a little study 
of self-interest. It is almost as childish to talk or think 
of high disinterestedness without some intelligent self-in- 
terest, as it is to talk of a cripple helping others to walk. 
You must know very accurately what you are yourself, if you 
are to know with any sort of competency how you can help 
others; and this you can only know by carefully studying 
both your own wishes and your true interests. 


What has perhaps in some degree misled people in this 
matter, is the religious teaching that the more man can lose 
himself in the love of God, the more perfect he will be; in other 
words, our Lord’s saying: “ Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever will lose his life for my sake the same shall 
find it.” That looks on the surface like the uttermost altruism, 
but more closely considered, it certainly does not signify any- 
thing of the kind. For it holds out a motive which is, though 
only in the highest and noblest sense, a self-interested motive 
for pure devotedness. The sacrifice is to be willing and 
complete, but it is a sacrifice which is to result in purifying 
and perfecting and preserving the thing which seems to be 
sacrificed, and which, in the sense of the natural man, and of 
those lower cravings which are most imperious and pertinacious 
and exacting, really is sacrificed to the love of Christ. Still, 
one of the motives, and one of the justifiable and justified 
motives for that sacrifice, is the knowledge that what seems 
to be the victim will really survive the sacrifice, and survive 
it in a greatly idealised and renovated form. There is never 
the slightest encouragement given by Christ to the sort of 
suicidal sacrifice of which we often read now in the sentimental 
literature of the day,—the sacrifice of the soul itself for the 
supposed advantage of another’s soul. The only sacrifice 
which is encouraged and inculeated, is a sacrifice which is in 
the highest sense conservative of the true self, not destructive 
of it,—destructive only of the false and worthless self. In 
the great controversy between the Quietists of Fénélon’s time 
and the Roman Catholic Church, this was, we believe, the 
very point raised, whether it was or was not right to condemn 
as selfish and impure the contemplation of the eternal blessed- 
ness of the individual as resulting from, and one of the objects 
of, the love of God, the Quietists maintaining that the love of 
God should utterly obliterate every self-regarding element, 
every idea of personal bliss even, as proceeding from the 
love of God. The Catholic Church decided, and, as we think, 
decided rightly and wisely, that this desire for eternal blessed- 
ness was not a religious impurity, but a just and justifiable 
element of motive in even the most saintly and devout mind. 
The truth is, that the modern extravagance of ‘altruism,’ as it 
is now termed, tends to the depreciation of anything like fixed 
character and personal life. If menare to exhale, as it were, in 
the love of others, or rather, if they are to think that they ought 
to exhale in the love of others (for nobody really achieves this, 
as it is against nature), they will set before themselves an 
ideal which is not only unattainable, but unworthy of attain- 
ment, for unless a man is something in himself, his love of 
others is not worth having. And we may reverently say the 
same even of his love of God. There is nothing in Christian 
teaching to suggest that the love of God should tend to 
the disintegration of character, to the extinction or ex- 
haustion of the whole personality of the devout worshipper. 
Altruism run mad ceases to have any of the great quali- 
ties of true disinterestedness, of which it is the very essence 
that he who is disinterested should have in himself some strong 
interest which he postpones, and rightly postpones, to the 
interests of others. What is disinterestedness worth if the 
being who is disinterested is a mere moral vacuum without a 
strong and eager life of his own which his higher affections 
lead him to control, and sometimes even to suppress, on be- 
half of others? Indeed, the very word “altruism,” or other- 
ness, is objectionable just on this account that it tries to 
suggest the duty of ceasing to be yourself, and becoming 
somebody else for the nonce; whereas true disinterestedness 
never gives up the personal basis of all true devotion, though 
it is eager to sacrifice personal desires wherever there are 
higher claims than any which those desires can urge upon a 
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man’s allegiance. “Altruism,” strictly interpreted, is, in- 
deed, a kind of nihilism. Nobody can with any moral 
success identify himself with another. He can serve another ; 
he can sacrifice himself for another; but he must have a true 
self in order to make the service and the sacrifice of any 
worth. “Otherness” is not a moral ideal for which any 
reasonable being should care to strive. 


THE DECAY OF RHETORIC. 


HE writer chanced a day or two ago, being both lazy and 
hard-up for a book which would require no reading, to 

take up “Salathiel,” a novel published by Dr. Croly, once a 
well-known preacher in the City, fifty-one years ago. He 
remembered reading it as a boy with delight, and again as a 
very young man with interest, and thought it would while away 
an hour or too as well as anything else. To his amazement, 
he found the book absolutely unreadable except by the aid of 
enormous skipping, and after a half-hour of profound tedium, 
set himself to think-out the reason. The story itself is very 
good. It is the old story of the Jew reviler whom Christ, as 
he passed to his appointed end, bade tarry till he came; but 
Dr. Croly has invested it with a certain originality. The 
criminal in his novel is a great Jewish noble, the heir of 
the Prince of Naphtali, his motive is fanaticism, and he 
himself is a man incapable of ordinary evil. The scene 
and the time enable the Doctor, who was a man of 
some learning and enormous reading, to depict the con- 
dition of Judea as a Roman province, the character 
of Nero—very well done, though without any hint of the 
Julian taint in his blood on which De Quincey dilates,— 
the character of Titus—too modern,—and that most frightful 
of the dramas of history, the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
he describes in some pen-pictures full of a lurid glare derived 
from their central idea, that Jehovah himself was intervening 
for the destruction of the guilty city. The material for a 
grand story is abundant, and we cannot say, as honest 
critics, that Dr. Croly has used it badly; while he con- 
trives to make the central figure human, yet outside 
humanity, owing to his immunity from death, with con- 
siderable art. Salathiel is indefinitely more natural, for 
instance, and more possible, than either Godwin’s St. Leon, 
who is an unsurpassable bore, or than Eugéne Sue’s Ahasuerus, 
who is a mere actor treading the boards to trembling music 
amidst the darkened lights. Dr. Croly, too, had a conception 
of Imperial Rome as a maritime Power, held together by the 
nexus of a free Mediterranean, which, besides being in great 
measure true, was original and striking, and his Christian 
converts, though they all lack the pagan element which must 
have survived in their blood, are by no means all nineteenth- 
century candidates for the ministry, but retain at least the 
widely different habits of their widely different previous posi- 
tions. Nevertheless, the story is unreadable. Its persons, often 
well conceived—there is a pirate not unworthy of Mr. Steven- 
son, and a madman whom Fuseli would have snatched at for 
a subject —its incidents always dramatic, its descriptions often 
as powerful as those of the author of “Tom Cringle’s Log,” 
which they also greatly resemble, are all drowned in a flood of 
rhetoric which never ceases, is never altered in key, and 
becomes at last more than tiresome, positively nauseating, 
and unendurable. It is not always bad rhetoric, either, in its 
place; but reading it through three volumes is like eating 
through a long dinner, with the same sauce added to every 
dish, and mixing its flavour even with the wine. Now, why 
did not this intolerableness strike the same reader when, as a 
boy and a young man, “Salathiel” positively enchained him ? 
The natural answer will, of course, be that his taste has im- 
proved and grown simpler with the reading of better things; 
but we rather distrust the reply. To this hour, forty years 
afterwards, the writer is conscious of a tolerance for rhetoric, 
a sensuous pleasure in it when it is fine, as it often is 
in Gibbon, Macaulay, Froude, De Quincey, and the Book of 
Job—the ideal of true rhetoric is the 38th chapter of that 
poem—and he can bear it in its place even when it rings a 
little false, as it does in many American speeches. There 
must be something besides a mere change in personal taste, 
or the increase of a personal experience, and we believe it is 
the change in the taste of the age through which the writer 
has lived, and whose influence he has unconsciously absorbed. 
The taste for rhetoric is not quite extinct, never, indeed, can 
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be extinct while susceptibility to rhythm remains perfect; but 
the taste for rhetoric as a medium, as something intendeg to 
lend flavour to every intellectual dish, bite to every intel. 
lectual argument, colour to every intellectual effort, is wholly 
dead. It bores people to suffocation, and they would as 
soon hear trumpets, and trumpets only, whenever they want 
music. It has become to them mere noise, and they think of 
it as they would think of the bewildering row of a Hindoo 
festival, which Southey, who, whether he was a poet or not 
had the most wonderful power of realising what things Asiatic 
must be like, once described—and imitated—thus :— 
«And the double, double peals of the drum are there, 

And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blare, 

And the gong, that seems, with its thunders dread, 

To astound the living and waken the dead.” 
The most-loved poetry of the day has little rhetoric in jt. 
there is little, for instance, in Tennyson, none in Matthew 
Arnold; it has passed out of all oratory but the Irish; and if 
it lingers in second-rate sermons or popular newspaper articles, 
that is because they are addressed to an audience not yet dis. 
enchanted of the charm of sonorousness, who find attraction 
in the “ firing” of bells, and might find it in a shilling edition 
of “Salathiel.” The cultivated would now rather not find 
rhetoric even in an epigram; they are annoyed, if they are 
bimetallists, with talk about the “ dollar of our fathers ;” and 
they pardoned Lord Beaconsfield’s allusion to the display of 
“the banner of St. George above the mountains of Rasselas,” 
only because they expected from him something of Asiatic 
colouring. They cannot now admire Charles Dickens’s 
pathos, which is most of it purely rhetorical; and they 
tolerate “purple patches” in books of semi-religious narra- 
tive, mainly because they find in them a source of sur. 
prise which is a relief against the oppressive sense of 
monotony. Rhetoric, except on behalf of the poor, is dying 
away even in daily newspapers—though they, of course, 
are no longer addressed to cultivated audiences—and the 
speaker most in request, when party managers are anxious 
for an “impression,” is not the pure rhetorician. A plain- 
ness which has the effect of rhetoric is now the ideal—the 
supreme example of that is the first verse of the English Bible 
—and the artist in words, who would tell a moving story 
movingly, tries to make it as simple and direct as he thinks 
it would be—though it would not—if spoken by an old nurse 
to children of six and seven. Think howa really good war- 
correspondent would now describe the battle in the clouds 
which warned the defenders of Jerusalem of their coming fate, 
and compare it with this wonderful effort of Dr. Croly to be 
sublimely—pompous :—“ An awful enemy was on the Jewish 
Army’s steps. Flashes of forked fire, like myriads of lances, 
darted after it; cloud on cloud deepened down, as the smoke 
of a mighty furnace; globes of light shot blasting and burning 
along its track. Then, amid the doubled roar of thunder, 
rushed forth the chivalry of Heaven; shapes of transcendent 
beauty, yet with looks of wrath that withered the human eye; 
armed sons of immortality descending on the wing by millions; 
mingled with shapes and instruments of ruin, for which the 
mind has no conception. The circle of the heaven was filled 
with -the chariots and horses of fire. Flight was in vain: the 
weapons were seen to drop from the Jewish host: their 
warriors sank upon the splendid field. Still the immortal 
armies poured on, trampling and blasting, until the last of the 
routed was consumed. The angry pomp then paused. Count- 
less wings were spread, and the angelic multitudes, having 
done the work of vengeance, rushed upward with the sound 
of ocean in the storm. The roar of trumpets and thunders 
was heard, until the splendour was lost in the heights of the 
empyrean.”’ The final word, never used by English-speaking 
man save in a rhetorical spasm, characterises and brands the 
whole passage, which Dr. Croly meant to be a triumph of 
descriptive eloquence. 

We are not sure that the decay of rhetoric, or rather, its 
banishment to “head-lines” for newspaper placards and to 
Irish speeches, is an unmixed good; for if the purblind are to 
be interested, the features of things must be made large; 
and there are a few, a very few, subjects—the wonders of 
astronomy being perhaps the best example—on which un- 
rhetorical writing has always a chilly and inadequate effect, 
or rather, an effect of want of imaginative perception. It 
is, too, probable, though not quite certain, that to men 
dulled by labour, rhetoric has a purely awakening effect, 
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that for them it neither distorts nor exaggerates, but 
only arouses, and that in banishing it from his speech, 
the orator has for some audiences the effect of making every- 
thing appear too small. That would seem to be the opinion 
of most Labour leaders, Socialists, Anarchists, and preachers 
of the Salvation Army, for they cannot all be using rhetoric 
only because they cannot speak plainly, and they have very 
large and very varied experience as to the results of speech. 
In the main, however, the decadence of rhetoric must 
be due to two acquisitions,—a greatly increased sincerity, 
and a greatly enlarged power of seeing the true proportions 
of things. A dislike of histrionics except upon the 
stage, pervades the cultivated community, and has killed, 
among other things, those exhibitions of exaggerated sensi- 
bility which Miss Burney thought only becoming the 
fine characters, male and female, she desired to portray. 
That increase of sincerity must be good, and it is spreading 
downwards through all classes, until all close observers 
declare that unless the speaker is personally known and 
trusted, “tall-talk ” provokes in a mob little beyond a laugh 
of amusement, and an ejaculation, not without its latent sar- 
casm, of “Go it, Bill!” Even on the stage, rant no longer 
enthrals the audience, and rhetoric, if only a little too glowing, 
provokes more laughter than applause. The audience have 
Jearned the true proportions of things, and no more like lofty 
but half-meaningless words than they like the hero of an 
adventure to be seven feet high, with the voice of a boatswain 
in a storm. Next in effect to the growth of the liking for 
sincerity is, we suspect, the little-noticed but enormously 
enlarged experience of the community in the use of words. 
They read more, hear more, talk more, and therefore uncon- 
sciously compare words and weigh them more, becoming, in 
fact, critics before they are conscious that they criticise. That 
spirit leads inevitably, if not to a preference for simplicity, at 
least toa distaste for words too swelling or too lofty either for 
the thought or the subject, and that distaste, when it is estab- 
lished, is fatal to the general use of rhetoric. When you wish 
either to persuade or to please experienced men, the facts and 
the words must not be too completely strangers to each other; 
and in judging of style, the English people, under the 
pressure of modern circumstances, have become comparatively 
experienced men. 


THEATRE AND MUSIC-HALL. 


ARLIAMENTARY Committees seem to be generally 
formed for the accumulation of useless and irrelevant 
evidence, and the further confusion of the issues that they 
are supposed to try; and the Special Committee that has been 
for some time past considering the question of theatres, 
music-halls, and other places of public entertainment, is no 
exception to that general rule. They have examined a great 
many witnesses, and elicited a great many curious and per- 
fectly irrelevant facts, but they do not seem to be in any 
better position to form a conclusion than they were at the 
beginning. Actors and music-hall singers have appeared 
before them, played their little parts as witnesses, and de- 
parted, leaving their examiners not much wiser than they 
were before. What, for instance, will the Committee do with 
the information that Mr. Irving supplied to them ? According 
to that eminent actor, there were two kinds of plays,—the 
sodawater play, and the brandy-and-soda play; the play that 
was conducive to the consumption of strong drinks, and 
the play that was not. Will they recommend this dis- 
tinction to the notice of the Lord Chamberlain, in order 
that he may take it into consideration in the licensing 
of future plays, and refuse his permission to all such per- 
formances as that of The Bells, which Mr. Irving instanced as 
provocative of this deleterious thirst? Or will they forbid 
the sale of drink altogether in any theatre where the melo- 
drama is played? Not much more satisfactory is the evidence 
that is offered this week by Mr. John Hare and Mr. Edward 
Terry, except that portion of it that bears upon the future 
censorship of the stage. On that point at least, every actor 
and every manager seems agreed. They emphatically do not 
wish to come under the jurisdiction of the London County 
Council,—a reluctance on their part which is intelligible 
enough, in view of such action as the County Council has 
taken with regard to public entertainments. But why is it 
that they are so anxious to leave to the tender mercies of that 
body the hapless performers and managers of music-halls ? 





And why, for the matter of that, do the members of the Com- 
mittee take the evidence of these rivals for the public favour 
against each other? It seems hardly fair that the manager 
of a theatre should be invited to give his opinion upon the 
proper conduct of music-halls. 

After all, the whole question that has been raised seems to 
be a very simple one. It is a question of drink and tobacco; 
and the deplorable tendency of mankind to prefer its bodily 
gratifications to its mental pleasures. There are men who 
are so wedded to their tobacco or their drink, that rather 
than forego them, they would never visit any entertainment 
whatever. They go to music-halls, not probably because they 
prefer that form of amusement to any other, but simply 
because it does not interfere with their indulgence in those 
two pleasures. They like to take their amusement in a free- 
and-easy fashion. The rules and the reserved seats of theatres 
are abhorrent to them, and they infinitely prefer their freedom, 
even if it is coupled with an inferior entertainment. They 
form a fairly large class of the community, and it is for their 
benefit and to suit their tastes that music-halls have grown 
into their present shape. The amusement that these estab- 
lishments offer is not, perhaps, of a very first-class order; but 
one could hardly expect to hear first-class singing in a dense 
atmosphere of tobacco-smoke, or to see the best acting allow 
itself to be interrupted by the popping of corks. Such as it 
is, the entertainment is not a bad one, and certainly is harm- 
less enough; indeed, there is so much competition among the 
different music-halls, that their patrons would speedily desert 
any one that fell below the standard. There exists an idea 
among people who do not frequent such places, that the 
amusements are generally of a questionable character. The 
struggles of strong men, of trapezists, contortionists, and 
others, are not exhibitions of a very refined order, any more 
than are the songs that are sung by a costermonger or a young 
lady guiltless of aspirates, but at least they are eminently harm- 
less from a moral point of view,—far more so, perhaps, than the 
adapted French comedy which sometimes finds its way, double- 
entendre and all, to our English stage. It is characteristic, 
moreover, of the audience of such places that the sentimental 
ballad is often greeted with the most applause. The enter- 
tainment is generally known as a “variety entertainment,” 
one that is made up of many short items of a very varied 
nature, and evidence would go to prove that such entertain- 
ments have tended of late years rather towards improvement 
than otherwise. Now, it would appear that the music-hall— 
perhaps with a view to further improvement—has shown a 
wish to encroach upon the province of the theatre, and to vary 
its songs, gymnastics, and dances with short dramatic sketches 
or small plays. This appears to have roused against it the 
suspicion of the authorities and the ill-will of the stage. 
Music-halls are not licensed, as theatres, to give plays, 
and the distinction between a dramatic sketch and a short 
play is not very easily drawn. From a common-sense point 
of view, there seems to be no reason why their licence should 
not include the power to give dramatic representations as well 
as any other, or why the performance should not be a Shake- 
spearian tragedy, if the audience would stand it. Unfortu- 
nately, there is the question of drink. Theatres are licensed 
to give plays, but are not licensed to sell drink in the way in 
which the music-hall does, which enjoys what is called, we 
believe, an Excise licence. It is contended that to allow 
the music-hall the privilege of the theatre in addition to that 
which it already possesses, and which the theatre does not 
possess, will be very unfair to the latter, which already suffers 
from the competition of its attractive rival. On the face of 
it, there is a certain amount of justice in the plea; but for all 
that, it would be a pity if it attracted too much attention. 
Music-halls of some kind or other must exist, and the 
better the class of entertainment they provide, the better it 
will be for their audiences and for the community at large. 
If they are rigidly excluded from the confines of the 
theatre, they will be cut off from one of the easiest ways to 
better themselves. We do not say that the present entertain- 
ment that they offer is in any crying need of reform, but it is 
obvious to any one that it is capable of improvement, and that 
its improvement, as, indeed, that of any other public entertain- 
ment, is very desirable. Moreover, there does not appear to 
be any valid reason against this innovation, except that it 
does trench upon the province of the theatre, and that if a 
short dramatic sketch is allowed upon the music-hall stage, 
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there would be no just cause for preventing the production of 
a whole play. It is not in the least likely that the music-hall 
managers should ever be desirous of competing with theatrical 
managers in producing plays, and even if they were, the con- 
test would be too unequal for them to maintain it long. If 
the former are desirous of substituting scenes from decent 
plays—we cannot imagine, by-the-way, how they intend to 
do it with their ordinary resources—for some of the least 
attractive items in their programme, it would be a thousand 
pities if they were baulked in so laudable a desire by the 
causeless jealousy of their colleagues of the theatre. 

For the jealousy is really causeless. The audiences of the 
two institutions are quite separate and apart, and are not 
likely to be affected by any such change on the part of the 
music-hall. If any change were brought about by such a new de- 
parture, it would far more probably take the form of thehabitués 
deserting the music-hall for the theatre, than the theatre- 
goers deserting the legitimate stage for the other house. The 
former might, perhaps, acquire a taste for the drama, and a wish 
to see it under more favourable circumstances ; while the latter 
would hardly exchange one entertainment for its inferior 
imitation. If the managers of first-class theatres in London 
were offered the privilege of allowing smoking and the con- 
sumption of drink in the auditorium itself of their theatres, 
instead of having to relegate those two things to the special 
rooms that are set apart, they would most certainly refuse to 
avail themselves of it. They know perfectly well that their 
present audiences would leave them at once, and they 
must know equally well that these same audiences are 
not likely to desert them because they can get the same 
play, worse performed, in a music-hall where drinking is 
allowed. Forty per cent. and more, it is contended, of the 
receipts of a music-hall come from the sale of drink. That is 
very likely ; but what then? To forbid the sale of drink for 
that reason, would surely be ridiculous, seeing that the majority 
of the audience go there for the sole purpose of passing an 
idle hour in drinking and smoking. Equally ridiculous is it 
as a reason for preventing the improvement of the entertain- 
ment which is provided. The better the entertainment, the 
more people are there who will go for its sake alone, and the 
less will be the sale of the drink. To talk, too, as Mr. John 
Hare does, of the degradation of the dramatic art, is sheer 
nonsense. The painter might just as well talk of the degrada- 
tion that Art suffers in the person of the pavement-decorator, 
and pray for his suppression: or the novelist might just as 
well protest against the degradation that is done to his calling 
by the “ penny-dreadful ”—in the penny newspaper. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ULSTER AND HOME-RULE. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The question asked by “T. M. W.” regarding the side 
British troops are to take in the event of civil war in Ireland, 
is one which has often suggested itself to my mind. Like the 
Archbishop of York and many other ecclesiastics, Protestant 
and Catholic, I began life as a soldier, and am now a Catholic 
priest. Were I now, as I was thirty years ago, in the service, 
and were I called upon to fight against the Unionists of Ulster, 
T should resign my commission.—I am, Sir, Xce., 


M.A. (Oxon.) 








THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 
[To rue Epiror OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”] 
S1r,—You were good enough to permit me, in your issue of 
May 7th, to call the attention of your readers to the labour 
struggle in the cotton industry: perhaps now you would like 
to hear of its termination. After three weeks’ negotiation, 
the lock-out is at an end. On Friday last, May 6th, the 
Masters’ Federation issued notices signifying to its members 
that a satisfactory settlement of the Staleybridge strike 
had been arrived at, and that therefore they were at liberty 
to begin work again on Monday morning, May 9th. With 
which side, then, lies the victory ? You will remember that the 
masters agreed on a general lock-out because the Staleybridge 
Mill Company’s hands had been out on strike since October 
last, and had refused to permit the mill to be worked peace- 
ably by the non-unionists who took their places. They were 


for work which they said was of inferior quality. That the 
work was bad, the masters would not admit; and they alleged 
also that, even if it was, the operatives were not entitled to 
compensation, as they had suffered no loss of wages. 

The Board which arrived at the agreement which has. 
terminated the lock-out, consisted of six representatives 
of the masters and four of the men. Their decision 
was unanimous. They passed six resolutions, of which 
two are important. The first lays down, as a principle 
for future guidance in such difficulties, that where, “in 
the opinion of investigators,” work is inferior in quality 
to the asual standard of a mill, the spinners are entitled to. 
compensation. The second is a recommendation to the Staley. 
bridge Mill Company to take back as many as possible of 
the old hands who went on strike. Thus the operatives have 
gained from the masters’ representatives the recognition of 
the principle of compensation. They have not gained com. 
pensation for the Staleybridge strikers, and they have lost 
the amounts paid as strike-pay (above £15,000 weekly during 
three weeks). The employers have won on the question 
whether the Staleybridge strikers merited compensation or 
not. They have won on the very important side-question 
whether, when a strike is settled, all the strikers shall be re. 
instated, and the non-unionists who have taken their places 
be discharged, or not; above all, they have gained an organi- 
sation which promises to be more durable and powerful than 
any association of employers has yet succeeded in becoming. 

The settlement on these terms has been received with un- 
measured astonishment by the Staleybridge strikers. Not 
only has their demand for compensation not been granted, 
but they have lost their places. They are only to be taken 
back as the mill has room for them! Their faith in the Union 
is somewhat shaken; they feel themselves given away. If 
this was to be the end, they ask, why did the officials support 
them in striking in the first instance? Indignation meetings 
have been held, and the delegates who drew up and ratified 
the settlement have been loudly condemned. But this expres- 
sion of discontent will soon pass beneath the surface. Such 
disaffection will be crushed with an iron hand. They must 
do as they are bid, or the terrible weapon of expulsion from 
the Union will be raised against them, which would make 
them marked men, and might ruin their lives.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. B. 


MR. MILL AND UNEARNED INCREMENT. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpecTaTOR.” | 
Srr,—Are you not mistaken in thinking that Mr. Mill “never 
went fully into the logic of his principle, never considered 
how essential it would be, if it were adopted, for the State to 
accept the burden also of the decrement of value due to 
times of depression ” ? 

On the contrary, in his paper on “ The Right of Property in 
Land,” written for the Land Tenure Reform Association 
(1873), and included in his published works, he seems to have 
had this consideration expressly in view. “In the plan of the 
Association,” he says, “the landlords would have the right 
reserved to them of parting with their land to the State, im- 
mediately or at any future time, at the price for which they 
could sell it at the time when the plan is adopted......- 
By giving up the rise in value, they would obtain an actual 
State guarantee against a fall.” 

It is perhaps material to bear in mind, however, that what 
Mr. Mill and the Association had evidently in view was not 
local and restricted, but State and therefore general valuation 
and right of purchase; and that thus the decrement lose in 
some cases would, in their judgment, be far more than com- 
pensated by the increment gain in the rest,—to national benefit 
possibly, without individual wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newcastle, May 10th. JOHN HAVELOCK. 

[We were referring to the earlier editions of Mill’s “ Political 
Economy,” in which the principle was certainly not fully 
discussed. Perhaps Mr. Havelock is right as to his later 
writings.—-Ep. Spectator. | 


WOMEN’S BRAINS. 
[To THE Epitox oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Will those of our medical authorities who dwell so 
strongly on the inferiority of women’s brains to men’s, tell us 
from what class of women they draw their information? Have 
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take their standard from the pitiable failures and waifs of our 
civilisation who find a friendless death-bed in the workhouse 
‘nfirmary or the prison? If so, it is well to remember that 
aaa 30 per cent. of women in rescue-homes prove to be 
below par in intellect. And in any case, does such a verdict 
apply to better-developed women, any more than the measure- 
ment of the muscular power of the sedentary clerk to the 
gymnast ? There is, of course, a similar kind of divergence 
between the high and low type of man. But one would be 
disposed to imagine that more men than women go to the bad 
from misuse of brain-power; and also that, as the worst 
women seem morally worse than the worst men, while the 
best are frequently better, so (granting parity in brain-power, 
when properly developed) the feebler brains in women would 
have less power than the feebler brains in men.—I am, Sir, &., 
DRAGON. 


A COUNTERBLAST TO SIR JAMES CRICHTON 
BROWNE. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I was present at the University of London on Wednes- 
day last, and was, as usual, delighted to see so many young 
men and women receive prizes and degrees as the reward of 
study. But the appearance of the young men was such as to 
cause apprehension and alarm. Many of them were under- 
sized, very obviously overworked, and there was a look of ex- 
haustion, both of physical and nerve power, which was really 
distressing. They trembled and turned pale as they advanced 
to the platform ; their demeanour formed a striking contrast 
to that of the young women, and their abject looks to the 
bright and pleasant smiles which passed between Lord Derby 
and the pretty young women. Groups of young men in the 
corridors, the streets, and even at railway-stations could not 
fail to excite remark. 

Now, the health, strength, even the good looks of men, are 
of such infinite importance to the human race, that surely 
some inquiry should be made as to how far the health and 
well-being of men are injuriously affected by study,—whether 
overwork, either alone or in part, is answerable for results which 
all must deplore; and whether the same results would be 
found in an equal number of youths and men serving in 
shops, or engaged in trades making no demand upon the 
intellect. 

The deterioration of the male is certainly an ominous and 
alarming spectacle, especially when it appears to go side by 
side with a gigantic increase in the physical proportions of 
the female, not unaccompanied by mental vigour. 

It would be difficult to say off-hand whether it would be 
better for this great Empire that Englishmen should be 
healthy and strong than that they should be educated; but 
an inquiry as to how far mental training and the developmént 
of brain-power are the cause of physical deterioration in men 
could not fail to be of great service at the present time. 

Allow me to commend the subject to the open mind of the 
editor of the Spectator.—I am, Sir, Xe., M. F. 





MR. MASKELYNE AND MR. SLADE. 

{To THe EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Notwithstanding your intimation that the discussion 
must not be prolonged, I hope you will allow me to make the 
reply which seems necessary to Mr. Maskelyne’s long letter. 
I did not, as you justly point out, charge Mr. Maskelyne with 
intentional untruth. But I say it is utterly untrue in fact 
that he reproduced the effects—call them tricks, if you please 
—deposed to by the witnesses we were allowed to call for the 
defence, who were only a few of those we had ready to give 
similar testimony. Mr. Maskelyne exhibited his devices in 
the witness-box before he had heard our evidence, and they 
were quite inapplicable to it. He has himself quoted the 
reply he made to me when I put to him, in cross-examination, 
part of the case we were prepared to prove, the reply in 
which he talked of “hallucination,” and admitted that he 
could not do such things by his own art. But if what 
I described in my questions to Mr. Maskelyne did not 
really happen, at least Mr. Slade produced on many of his 
sitters the impression that it did, and the “expert” neither 
showed, nor professed to show, how this impression—the 
“trick” to which Mr. Slade owed all his success—was produced. 
Nor did the Magistrate who heard the case attribute any im- 
Portance to Mr. Maskelyne’s performances and explanations. 








On the contrary, he described the testimony we had adduced 
as “overwhelming ;” but in giving judgment, he expressly 
excluded it from consideration, basing his decision avowedly 
upon “inferences from the known course of Nature,” in rela- 
tion to the particular evidence of the two principal witnesses 
for the prosecution. 

Mr. Maskelyne, in his letter, treats as one the two state- 
ments that he gave evidence as an expert, and that he “ per- 
formed Slade’s tricks in the witness-box,” and suggests that 
my contradiction may be read as covering the whole. I donot 
see how that can be, as I carefully and distinctly separated the 
two statements, and confined my denial to the latter, which I 
quoted in inverted commas.—I am, Sir, &c., 

124 Victoria Street, S.W., May 7th. 


C. C. Massey. 


A TAME KESTREL. 
[To THE EpiTor or Tue “ SprcraTor.’’] 
Sr1r,—You were kind enough two years ago to take an interest 
in my little tame kestrel, and I venture to hope you may now 
like to hear more about him. Having to leave our house 
in Shropshire, we took the bird by train to Staffordshire, 
where he apparently lost his way, as he disappeared for a 
fortnight. By means of advertisements in all the local 
papers, we found him near Crewe, where a kind platelayer 
had seen and secured him while stunned by flying against 
telegraph-wires. This year we have had occasion to move into 
Oxfordshire, and after a few days released ‘ Jacky ’ from his 
cage. He seems to be afraid of again losing himself, as 
though he constantly takes a long and rapid flight across the 
park, he immediately returns to sit on a garden-bench by the 
side of any friend of his who may be there, or to search for 
an open door or window by which he may rejoin us. He 
cannot bear being shut out, and pecks hard at a window until 
he is let in. If possible, he sleeps in the house, and allows us 
to lift and carry him about to a more suitable perch than the 
head of one’s bed, or the side-table in the dining-room, with- 
out opening his eyes, or doing more than remonstrate in a 
subdued and sleepy voice. Like my free but perfectly tame 
rook and carrion-crow, he cannot resist talking; whether by 
day or night, all three invariably reply when talked to or 
called. ‘Jacky’ has a low twittering note of pleasure, quite 
different from that of the ordinary kestrel. He keenly enjoys 
sitting on a sunny window-seat, and letting us stroke him and 
smooth his feathers. Never does he give us the powerful 
stroke of the claw with which he kills a mouse, his only 
large game, in an instant. Oddly enough, he again, like the 
rook and crow, prefers boiled macaroni to any other form of 
food, and will carefully remove the raw meat or mouse on his 
plate in order to reach the macaroni beneath. Bread-and- 
butter he eats as readily. In fact, I think, most birds and 
beasts love a change of food.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kirtlington Park, Oaford. Ev.inor C. L. Close. 


THE DIFFERENT INFANCY OF DIFFERENT BIRDS. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Can you or any of your readers throw any light on the 
curious difference that exists between the young of the various 
species of birds? While some kinds, such as pheasants, par- 
tridges, chickens, &c., are able to run about and maintain 
themselves as soon as hatched, other kinds, from eagles to 
sparrows, are hatched unfledged and helpless for a more or 
less lengthy period. 

I have never seen this question raised, much less explained ; 
but it appears to me a very interesting one, because, so far as 
I know, this difference in dependence on the parent is peculiar 
to birds, and is not found in any other order.—I am, Sir &c., 

Bor As ®. 





AN ORNITHOLOGICAL EVICTION. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpxcTaToR.”’] 
Si1r,—The authorities of a small place in the Pfalz, recently 
decided in solemn council to remove a stork’s nest from the 
top of a very high church-steeple. The nest could only be 
approached outside the steeple by means of a specially fixed 
ladder. The storks saw the slater who had undertaken the 
perilous task, approaching, but waited calmly until he was 
quite near. Then they flew away, and the slater triumphantly 
removed the nest. Arrived on the ground with his trophy, he 
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was warmly congratulated on his feat by the assembled in- 
habitants of the place; but lo! at the same moment the 
evicted storks returned with materials for a new nest, which 
they began to build on the same spot without delay.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E1n THIERFREUND. 








POETRY. 


A PHILISTINE CONFESSION. 
Fain would I sing in minor key of woe, 
In modern fashion, could I only banish 
The sunshine from my heart: ’tis quite de trop ; 
But it won’t vanish! 





“ Court pessimism,” urge my cultured friends : 
“ Think how brute-force the world sets spinning blindly ; 
How to blank misery existence tends ! ” 
(They mean it kindly.) 


“Surely,” they cry, “at least you can despair P 
Condemn to darkness all that once seemed brightest ? 
Feel you no loathing for the fate you share P” 
No—not the slightest! 


Yet Fortune too has mocked me with her moods : 
Her fickle wings, alack ! she’s lightly shaken ; 
And left me Care for comrade: while my goods 
The jade has taken. 


“ Well then ? ”—well then, I smile: (and so ’twere vain 
For poor contentment’s slave to ape the poet :) 
“ You think God’s Balance tilts the loss with gain P ” 
Nay, friend,—I know it! 
R. K. H. 





LITTLE HE AND SHE. 
Bie is Phillis, four years old, 
Slender she and tall, 
Lightly cast in fairy mould ; 
Paul is fat and small, 
Yet tho’ such a tiny one, 
Counting years but three, 
All by Phillis said or done 
Say or do will he. 


Sometimes her ambition foils 
All his care and pain, 

And like panting Time he toils 
After her in vain. 

Then he tries and tries the feat, 
Till his zeal has won it; 

Satisfaction how complete 
Breathes his grave “ I done it!” 


To her mother Phillis o’er 
Ocean sends a call : 

“ Tell her come back quick, before 
I get big and tall; 

Quickly, big ship, bring her home, 
Small I want to be, 

So that, when dear mother’s come, 
She can carry me.” 


Stockings new and locks of gold 
Made her proud, but then 

All things good (so she’d been told) 
Come from Heaven to men. 

“ Auntie,” thus with thoughtful air 
Said she, “is it true 

God gave me my yellow hair, 
And my stockings too?” 


Hung a spider by its thread 
Near the nose of Paul; 

To himself, “ I’m big,” he said, 
“ And the spider’s small.” 

So to fright it, in so far 
As words may, cries he, 

All a-tremble, “‘ Cobbler, are 
You afraid of me?” 


Lo, a frog along the floor, 
Toy mechanic, flops : 

Both, all eyes, intently pore 

O’er it, while it hops. 





Stopped, Paul pounces on the thing, 
Turns it up and shows it; 
Pointing to its motive spring 
With a loud “ That goes it!” 


Nature wrapt in wintry glooms 
Has of flowers bereft them; 

Yet for children Earth has blooms, 
Still “green flowers” are left them. 

What tho’ only leaves they be, 
Forth, in spite of weather, 

Paul and Phillis roam with glee, 
Plucking them together. 


Merry Phillis, winsome Paul! 
What quaint echoes dear 
Of your happy voices fall 
On my distant ear! 
I have treasured them a while, 
Till to song they grew; 
Now o’er many an ocean mile 
Toss them back to you! 


Hobart, March, 1892. W. TrEGO Wess. 
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ART. 


—_—_>———_ 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—II. 


Ir I wish to express in words the fact that a man passed 
rapidly through a room, I shall commit an elementary error: 
in description if I linger to make a careful inventory of its 
furniture. Todo this would be to indulge in a realism untrue 
to fact, for these objects would be present in such insistent 
detail neither to the actor nor the onlooker, and destructive 
of effect, because to describe at such length would be to 
slacken the expression of speed in the event by the lounging 
style of its narration, and thus to omit the most important 
truth, since that is best conveyed by an answering quickness 
in the manner of the telling. A hint that the china rattled 
on the chimney-piece may be to the purpose as indicating a 
vigour of tread, but to be full of information at that moment 
about the maker’s mark on the under-side, is to convince 
the reader that a leisurely saunter was on hand. When 
a painter essays, with the means at his disposal, to tell 
the story of action or movement, he is attempting what at the 
best is a doubtful undertaking, though all the more alluring 
for that; he has to render a moving figure by a figure that 
cannot move, that must obstinately stand still; he is bound 
to render the room to some extent, instead of alluding to it, 
and this necessity, and the comparative ease of the task, in- 
vite him to reproduce its still-life at the expense of proportion, 
to rob the figure of interest that already was incapable of 
movement. Now, a moving mouse is more engrossing to the 
attention than a roomful of precious things, and this natural 
arrest of the attention being denied to his art, a painter 
must needs use every device that is left to him to make 
his figure tell among its surroundings with something 
of the predominance of life. A laborious definition will 
not do it, for that is to relapse on still-life by the sug- 
gestion of a leisurely survey; rather the main character of 
the action must be caught, and a trait here and there of con- 
vineing expression determined, such as the eye collects in a 
glance; to do more is to glue the eye with impartial indifferent 
scrutiny to every feature of a scene, and to reproduce the 
absurdities of the instantaneous photograph. The wheel is 
stopped, so that its spokes can be counted, and the act that in 
life blots out everything from the field but itself is reduced 
to the false proportions, the cold impression of the 
measuring-tape. Nor does the art of suggestion stop here. 
By a kind of metaphor implicit in the whole texture of his work, 
by a vigour and vivacity of handling that argue an agitation 
of impression, the painter may communicate a sense of 
life; and by the way he paints even the inanimate sur- 
roundings, give them a vibration and intensity that make 
them partners in the general excitement, like the images of 
poetry that reverberate upon a fact the energy and spirit of 
a flame. 

To search for convincing examples of an art like this in the 
Academy would be a sanguine proceeding, but something of 
the essential difference between the quick and the dead 
methods of treating action may be gathered by comparing Sit 
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John Gilbert’s picture of a Venetian Senate with the pictures 
by Mr. Tadema and Mr. Poynter that flank it on either 
side. All three purport to render action: we are invited 
to read Mr. Tadema’s canvas as A Kiss : Mr. Poynter depicts 
a game at knucklebones. The middle picture will probably 
strike most people as a sketch compared with the others ; the 
others will seem to be carried further, to be more “finished.” 
Now, if finish is possible to a picture that leaves out the 
most essential point, if that omission can be made up for by 
polish of what remains, these pictures are certainly more 
finished. In the other sense they are not begun, because they 
are like carefully told stories with the point left out. The 
figures are detailed with an extreme care and conscientious- 
ness that demand a minute attention; they are not treated as 
subordinate to a general effect, else there were no quarrel 
with them; but the result is not to give them breath, they 
miss the imperious note of life, and have the effect of little 
polished china images placed on a shelf. The painter of 
The Kiss had the same patient pleasure when he made out 
the difficult perspective of his bronze lettering as when he 
put the little people in their places; and the spectator has a 
little more. To be thus irresolute or placid between the com- 
peting claims of marble and of maternity, is to cancel the 
effect of both, and to produce what the dealers will hail in 
their jargon as a gem of Classic Genre. So with Mr. Poynter's 
picture. He has expended on it a great deal of what is so 
misleadingly in this connection called learning. He has 
painted his marbles and mosaics with an approach to Mr. 
Tadema’s skili of craftsmanship, and the type of bis girl- 
figures is pretty; but just as the knucklebone hangs up for 
ever in the dir, so is the middle figure contrived in a 
relentless “ decorative ” sleep, and the high lights on 
the limbs and faces of the players have an air of old 
habit, of having taken a permanent situation. If all this 
seems fanciful (the examples of failure are respectable), 
turn to the Sir John Gilbert. There is a good deal 
in it that is loosely imagined, and the general colour 
envelope is of an old-fashioned brownish hue; but what a 
swing there is in the drawing, what a gusto in seizing on the 
expressive elements in the actors! If two men are put side 
by side to talk, they do at least talk. That action is 
defined, the rest of them is not wrought to the same 
pitch, and this is finish in the proper sense. What of 
accessory is allowed, has a sober vivacity and sparkle. In 
a word, here is at least a poor relation of Tintoretto. 

To pass from “Classic Genre” to the English cottage 
variety, is tocall up a well-established type of picture in which 
a tragedy and a tea figure,—each of them red on one side and 
green on the other. How well we know that tea-pot and that 
pat of butter, with the cold light of dawn streaming this way 
upon them, and the firelight that! Mr. Stanhope Forbes has 
replaced the tea-table with an anvil, and the tragedy with 
the forging of an anchor. It would be grudging to deny 
the skill with which it is painted, particularly the red-hot 
anchor, the man holding it, and the boy at the forge; or the 
adroitness with which the picture is put together. But in 
total effect the colour is unpleasant and the design unim- 
pressive. Just as his Salvation Army of last year in its 
painting of photographic circumstance contrasted with 
that etching of Mr. Strang’s, in which a kind of inspired 
shorthand gave us the heart of the business, so here 
we are half convinced by this and that, but in the main 
untouched. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, in his two round compositions this 
year, has avoided anything very glaringly grotesque, though 
the Sea Giving up its Dead is uncomfortably on the border- 
land, and the arrangement of the snake in the other picture, 
coiled round one of the Hesperides, is something trivial in con- 
ception. But the plan of the rocks and grave-lids, and the 
body of the child, in the first are fine, and the general design 
of the second is big and simple. As colour, the Resurrection 
picture is hopelessly bad. The other bas one or two good 
passages ; thus the profile face, dark against the light, comes 
near success, and the colour of the snake and the landscape 
about its head are brilliant and congruous enough, taken 
alone. But then there are such breaks! How to connect the 
green dress with the others? The total effect is as of a shop- 


window filled with what they call Art colours. Each Hesperid | 
has determined to outdo her sisters, and the landscape has | 


entered into the competition with spirit. When it came to 


the turn of the water, the exhausted palette had no respect- 
able colour left of the necessary strength, so that had to be 
content with burnt sienna. 

D. S. M. 





BOOKS. 


——@———_ 

PICKWICK REVISITED.* 
WE are among those who must entirely decline to question 
whether or no Charles Dickens’s works will live. Whether in 
the future of the years they will be very much read or not, 
is not the problem. It is not the test of genius or of great- 
ness ; for, for the great mass of readers, contemporary litera- 
ture, which has a kind of limit of its own, must of necessity 
always be first favourite. It would be hard for the pen- 
workers were it otherwise. But it would be as easy to deny 
to the sun its place in the firmament, as to refuse his classic 
immortality to the greatest comie writer the world has seen. 
We need not enter here, again, into the eternal scholastic 
exercise about wit and fun and humour, with their respec- 
tive meanings and respective limitations. Charles Dickens 
simply bubbles over with all three of them, blended in a 
fashion of his own of which none may distinguish the boun- 
daries. In his own true vein he sees everything from 
the comic side, and can make comedy out of anything, 
as impartially as his own historical sausage-machine could 
coin sausages out of babies and paving-stones. He is 
always ready with a ludicrous association, and in the 
fields of Humour he can meet Shakespeare himself with 
Shakespeare’s choicest weapons. Falstaff and his com- 
panions might have been an unsurpassable association, if Mr. 
Pickwick and his had not rivalled them. The difference, if 
difference there be, is that whereas with the poet the central 
figure is the greatest, with Dickens he is the least. Bardolph 
and Co. were but the satellites of Sir John. But the hero of 
Goswell Street himself has about bim a little too much of the 
butt to please us, while Winkle and Tupman and Snodgrass 
are separate and distinctive joys for ever. And the humours 
of Sam Weller—patre pulchro, filius pulchrior—verbal or prac- 
tical, spontaneous or hereditary, must make him permanent 
head-boy in that immortal English class which comprises in 
its ranks such demigods of the ridiculous as Dogberry the 
watchman and Bottom the weaver. If as a people we are 
distinguished for our sadness, let us be thankful that we have 
produced such types, and appreciated them. Here, at all 
events, are not Scotch even, not Irish, but English dull and 
simple. In these days of reproduction, a reprint of the first 
edition of Pickwick is as welcome as anything Messrs. Macmillan 
could give us. Once more with the eminent Count Smorltork 
do we hold out one hand to the wanderer. ‘“ Peek—Christian 
name : Weeks—surname: good, ver’ good. Peek Weeks. How 
you do, Weeks?” 





What a very odd story it is, that of the production of one 
of the most successful books of time! Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall apply to a rising young contributor to write a monthly 
serial up” to some comic sporting plates by a popular artist 
of the day, even as the plays were written up to the properties 
of Crummles. He agrees, asking for as much variation from 
the sporting nature of the business as can be allowed. ‘Before 
the second number is out, the poor artist has committed 
suicide, and with him the raison d’étre of the work seems 
gone. But for the moment it must go on, and another 
humorous artist is engayed who fails to please. No wonder, 
when one looks at the reproduction before us of two of his 
drawings. So Hablot Browne is secured to take his place, and 
out of this union of “ Boz” and “* Phiz,” Pickwick the classic 
is born. How completely the book left its pictures in the 
lurch, is a matter of fact and memory. The coming out 
of the numbers was a recurrent fact to which families 
looked hourly forward. Judges read them while juries were 
deliberating, and doctors between their visits to patients. 
| And Carlyle told Forster of a clergyman who, as he left the 
room of a sick person to whom he bad been ministering, heard 
him say: ** Well, thank God, Pickwick will be ont in ten days, 
| any way!” Mr. Chapman believes that the firm originally 
| paid Dickens about three thousand pounds for Pickwick, 
} — - 





* The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. A Reprint of the First Edition, 
| with the Illustrations and an Introduction, Biographical and Bibliographical, 
| by Charles Dickens the younger. London: Macmillan and Co, 1892, 
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though Forster puts it at five hundred less; and the copyright 
-reverted to the author after five years. As to what followed, 
Dickens the younger writes :—* How many editions Pickwick 
has gone through, and how many millions of copies of the 
book have been sold during the last fifty years, it would be 
impossible to calculate. To this day it remains the most 
popular of its author’s works, and enjoys a sale which would 
be large for a very popular and successful new book, while 
original copies in good condition are favourite objects of 
competition among book-collectors. The considerable sum of 
£28 was given at Messrs. Sotheby’s rooms by Mr. Frederick 
Burgess, in December, 1886, for a perfect set of the original 
numbers, and the price was not held by experts to be at all 
too high. On the other hand, a penny edition was sold about 
the streets of London, during the summer of 1886, by 
hundreds of thousands.” Not a bad record, after exactly 
half-a-century of life, for in 1836 Mr. Pickwick made his bow; 
and “ yet awhile at all events,” as the editor says, he may hope 
to be neither all forgotten nor quite unintelligible. 

“The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club: containing 
a faithful record of the Perambulations, Perils, Travels, 
Adventures, and Sporting Transactions of the Corresponding 
Members: edited by Boz,” to quote the original title in full, 
remain, of course, unique in character among the works of 
Dickens. The book was no great favourite with himself in 
later years, when he prided himself more than anything on 
his plots and purposes, as it is often the habit of great men to 
set most store by that which perhaps graces them least. We 
wonder why that strange old crank, Carlyle, did not include 
that characteristic in his definition of genius. To us it is 
precisely when, as in Bleak House, Dickens the romancer 
began to construct elaborate plots, that Dickens the story- 
teller began to break down. But we are partially of 
a mind with him about Pickwick, for all that. Through 
no fault of his, but through the nature of the book and 
of the undertaking, it is too sketchy and disconnected, 
and too destitute of story, to equal some of the works 
that followed. Martin Chuzzlewit and Nicholas Nickleby seem 
to the present writer the very sublime of story-telling, with 
just enough of plot and not too much, and with humour as 
abundant, as masterful, and as true, as any that help to 
furnish forth the pages of Pickwick. We know of one devoted 
Dickens-lover who never can, and never could, “ get through ” 
Pickwick at all. But for all that, Pickwick remains the 
parent of the series,—the stem of the Dickens tree. The 
sports of Winkle and the loves of Tupman, the adventures of 
the Wellers and the exploits of Mrs. Bardell, the oddities of 
Bob Sawyer and Benjamin Allen, and the vicissitudes of 
Alfred Jingle and Job Trotter, will recur to the mind, when 
Dickens’s name and work recur to it, as still the most typical 
presentations of that extraordinary mind. No doubt Dickens 
himself was always preaching on the text, that attention and 
industry were the secrets of his success. Very likely 
they were of the highest value to him. But no attention 
or industry in the world could create a Weller, or could pro- 
duce a Dickens. O Mr. Carlyle! Mr. Carlyle! Genius may 
or ought to be self-conscious or unconscious,—or do or omit 
this, that, and the other. But there are cases where “ men 
and gods and booksellers” between them agree to make no 
mistake whatever about it, and then all the Carlyles in crea- 
tion may define away for ever. And the greatest of all comedy- 
geniuses was here. 

The especial peculiarity of the fac-simile edition before us 
lies, of course, on the illustrator’s side, in the reproduction of 
the humour rather of “Phiz” than of “Boz.” It is more 
Browne than Dickens whom the revival recalls. But none 
the less—through the very association of the mind on which 
we dwelt the other day in connection with a perfectly futile, 
though it may be a more artistic, attempt to illustrate de 
novo Mrs. Stowe’s Eva and Topsy—the pictures bring our 
old Dickens before us more vividly than ever. They may be 
but impossible figures of fun before us, in their amazing 
poke-bonnets and breeches of the tightest fit. But there 
are again, as they were born for us, that preposterous Mrs. 
Cluppins, and that astonishing Mr. Solomon Pell, and the 
rest of the motley personages of the Epic of Fun. Andthere 
is Mr. Samuel Weller in his habit as he originally appeared, 
which our imagination resents, as it resented it from the first, 
as a very inadequate presentment of the incomparable “ boots.” 
It was not in the power of pencil to do him justice, the 
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faithful Sam. What a book of delights this is, to take up at 
random! For here,for once, the happy reviewer has nothin 
to do but to be irresponsible and indolent to his own heart 
content, and take up and put down anywhere in this feast of 
frolic and unreason, this extraordinary epitome of the most 
unchartered eating and drinking which was ever recorded in 
fiction. Everybody takes too much for possibility, and is no 
whit the worse, till, for once, we should fairly like to 
see Sir Wilfrid Lawson turn reviewer, to find out what he 
would say. We believe that he would enjoy it. As to eating 
and drinking, the people of the Dickens drama are fairly 
as Charles Lamb described Congreve’s and Wycherley’s in 
other matters, irresponsible and unamenable to ordinary 
law. Nobody can ever have been “ jolly” quite so often as 
Pickwick ; while the precise patient who ordered quite three 
shillings’ worth of the crumpets which his doctor said were 
death, toasted them all, and ate them all, and blew his braing 
out, to prove his principle that crumpets were wholesome, and 
that he would be put out of his way for nobody, illustrates those 
digestive principles of the work upon which a book might be 
written. And who but Sam Weller would have pictured that 
doctor as coming “in a green fly, with a kind o’ Robinson 
Crusoe set 0’ steps as he could let down ven he got out, and 
pull up arter him ven he got in, to perwent the necessity o’ 
the coachman gettin’ down, and thereby undeceivin’ the public 
by lettin’ ’em see that it wos only a livery-coat he'd got on, 
and not the trousers to match”? We remember that in our 
college days it was the fashion, started, we believe, by C. §. 
Calverley, to set Pickwick Papers for a burlesque examination, 
with results highly amusing; and “to give the meaning and 
context of a Robinson Crusoe set o’ steps, with illustrations 
from Defoe,” might serve for an example of the question. 
“ Give the conclusion of the following : ‘ Be his name Pickwick, 
or Noakes, or >” The competition for these Pickwick 
scholarships was always keen; and it is reported that the ques- 
tion possessed of the most flooring quality attainable was: 
“Who was Pruffle?” Dickens’s characteristic of providing a 
local habitation and a name for some figure that appears but 
once and for a moment, has not often been more amusingly 
illustrated, and we do not propose to spoil the query by 
answering it. More applicable to what we have said as to 
the extraordinary laws of absorption which prevailed in 
Pickwick-land, is a sentence illustrative of Samuel Weller’s 
morality in these respects, which the examinations may have 
elicited :—“‘ Here you are, Sir,’ said Mr. Weller, emerging 
from a sequestered spot, where he had been engaged in 
discussing a bottle of Madeira which he had abstracted from 
the breakfast-table an hour or two before.” That there could 
have been any reason whatever against such a course on Sam’s 
part could never for a moment occur to a Pickwickian. So great 
a philosopher is entitled to his peculiarities ; and who would 
grudge a contraband bottle of (breakfast) Madeira to the teacher 
who could discover that the number of oyster-shops in certain 
neighbourhoods is due to the fact that the poor eat oysters to 
beguile despair, and that the disappointed in life take to 
turnpike-keeping, partly for the solitude and partly to spite 
mankind by taking tolls? As for the famous theory of post- 
boys, it is not to be desecrated by quotation. 





Yes, we have been reading the book again with a fresh 
and infinite pleasure. Even so early, Dickens began to 
develop something of the preacher, and in the Bardell pro- 
ceeding there is something of a plot which is the weakest 
part of the story. We do not much care for Pickwick’s im- 
prisonment in the Fleet. These imprisonments for debt, and 
their surroundings, much as they tempt the novelist, are 
always depressing. In the hands of Fielding and Thackeray 
they became so; and Dickens is no exception. His great 
success in that respect is one of the things which at times 
tempt us to regard Oliver Goldsmith, though of the lesser 
repute as a novelist, as the greatest literary master of them 
all. Neither Pickwick, nor Pendennis, nor Little Dorrit, nor 
Amelia have rivalled in this field the inimitable Viear, with 
his unforced pathos so entirely human. Dickens at these times 
cannot be really pathetic; and we are very mildly sorry 
for Jingle and the rest of the victims. The interest and 
delight of the book flag a little after the immortal trial, 
where Dickens’s powers of close observation and forcible 
satire have struck us more thanever. Mr. Jockwood, Q.C., 
has lately been doing full justice to the novelist’s familiarity 
with the windings of the law; and though Serjeant Buzfuz 
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be rarer than he used to be, and Mr. J ustice Starelegh some- 

+. out of date, they are not without their likenesses even 
parry hile more than one sufferer under the torture of cross- 
oo ae ean still inflict imaginary retaliation through 
pce tongue of Sam. Of course the trial is the great 
- ane fen book : but the Bath “swarry,” and the Eatan- 
"en election, and Bob Sawyer’s party, the All-Muggleton and 
Pe ley Dell cricket-match, and Mrs. Leo Hunter’s fancy-ball, 
0H their place for ever among the pictures with which 
the pages abound. For the love-intrigues, their name is 
Jegion, and for purity and homeliness always delightful. 
Prom Tupman and the maiden aunt to Sam and pretty 
Mary, the pearl of housemaids, past, present, and to come, 
they enchant us all; and we are almost as envious as 
Mr. Pickwick himself of the happy possessor of the young 
lady with the fur round her boots. Very funny, as well 
as tempting, she looks in the Hablot Browne bonnet of the 
day, which might serve for a plate in M. Robida’s book on 
costume. Mr. Wardle is rather oppressively genial every now 
and then, perhaps, and the Christmas business nowadays, to 
our over-Christmased palates, seems a little overdone. No 
doubt Dickens was responsible for a great deal of the over-cult 
of the season which followed on his Christmas books, now 
that the date has to be anticipated by two or three months to 
meet the traditional demands. But the spirit in which he 
wrote and thought was a good and kindly spirit. Senti- 
ment is so out of favour in latter-day fiction, with its rush of 
Norwegian and Danish and Russian theories of the dismal 
in life, that one welcomes it anew from such a master as a 
fault on the right side, if fault it be. The Duke of Argyll 
said once in a forcible speech that sentiment rules the world, 
and if we eliminate sentimentality, that still remains true. 

But we are in no mood to moralise. Like Sir Walter’s 
hero of ‘Lriermain, we lack the heart and time. It does not 
matter where we take our Pickwick up. We hit at a venture 
on Mr. Weller’s first introduction to the gentlemen’s gentle- 
m_n of Bath :—‘‘ Gentlemen, my friend Mr. Weller.’ ‘ Sorry 
t» keep the fire off you, Weller,’ said Mr. Tuckle, with a 
familiar nod. ‘Hope you’re not cold, Weller?’ ‘ Not by no 
means, Blazes,’ replied Sam. ‘It ’ud be a very chilly subject 
as felt cold ven you stood opposit’. You’d save coals if they 
put you behind the fender in the vatin’ room at a public office, 
you would.’” And Tuckle of the crimson livery scarcely re- 
covers till he has informed Harris, the greengrocer, that he is a 
“wulgar beast,” qualified by a more refined companion in 
orange plush into an “inattentive reskel.” The fun of the 
book is irresistible all through, save to those that have souls 
dead to fun. Man cannot always laugh when he is sad. But 
if he can laugh, surely it will be here. Charles Dickens’s son 
and Messrs. Macmillan have done well in bringing us all 
together again. The man was a master in the land, and of 
course he will “live.” Who or what is to kill him? 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT.* 
It is difficult to conceive a more hideous record than that set 
forth by Mr. Fitzpatrick. The sickening odour of warm 
blood clings to the pages, and from first to last there is not a 
ray of light to redeem the darkness of the deeds depicted. 
The book, which is in a great measure based on the 
researches and discoveries of Mr. Lecky, recounts the lives 
and doings of the men who betrayed their fellow-conspirators 
during the various developments of Irish rebellion at the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that because we regard with 
loathing and horror the shameful treachery and duplicity 
of the Irish informers, we condemn Pitt or the Irish 
Government—most of the trials for treason took place 
under a system of Home-rule—for employing spies, or for 
receiving and acting upon the information given by the 
informers. A Government is, we hold, perfectly right—nay, 
it is its clear duty—to prevent treason to the State, by 
making use of secret information and by the employment 
of spies. Every one admits that the use of detectives is 
necessary in cases of civil crime. Their employment is quite 
as justifiable when the object is, not to prevent highway robbery, 
but to prevent the overthrow of a Government by unlawful 
means. Those who believe in the lawfulness of that Govern- 
ment have a perfect right to make use of detective agencies. 








* Secret Service under Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. London: Longmans, | 
Green, and Co. 1892, 





Just, however, as in civil crime there are limits to the employ- 
ment of detective agencies, so are there in political crime. In 
neither case can it be right to employ agents-provocateurs. 
Men must not be encouraged either to steal or to do treasonable 
acts in order that they may be the more easily caught. 
Whether Pitt or the Irish Government did wittingly use 
agents-provocateurs, is a question which is much disputed, 
and cannot be discussed here. In the work before us at any 
rate, no case which, in our opinion, can fairly be said to come 
within that category is cited. The secret service therein set 
forth, though displaying the most hideous depravity on the 
part of most of the informers, is no way discreditable to the 
Government. Mr. Fitzpatrick shows that they did their best 
to put down insurrection and treason. In doing so, who can 
deny that they did their duty ? 

The informer who from patriotic motives discovers the 
secrets of a conspiracy, and makes them known to the Govern- 
ment, as did Major Le Caron, is a person whom no reasonable 
man will blame. He is a soldier engaged on painful and dis- 
agreeable duty, but at the same time a friend of his country. 
The Irish informers of whom Mr. Fitzpatrick writes, with 
the exception of Armstrong, were of a different kind. 
They were, to begin with, bond-fide conspirators; but 
conspirators who, at the crisis of the conspiracy, from 
fear, or from love of money, or from spite, betrayed their 
colleagues to death. Such was Samuel Turner, one of the 
chiefs of the United Irishmen, who, after a certain period, 
persistently betrayed every plan of his associates to the 
Government, and sent the men who trusted him implicitly 
to the gallows. Such, too, was the even baser scoundrel, 
MeNally, the theatrical barrister who betrayed the very 
prisoners with whose defence he was entrusted, and prosti- 
tuted the sacred trust of his calling. Samuel Turner’s first 
appearance as an informer is as dramatic as anything ever 
devised by the writer of a melodrama. It has been recounted 
by Mr. Froude, and his narration, quoted by Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
we subjoin :— 





“One night, early in October, 1797, a person came to the house 
of Lord Downshire in London, and desired to see him immediately. 
Lord Downshire went into the hall and found a man muffled in a 
cloak, with a hat slouched over his face, who requested a private 
interview. The Duke (sic) took him into his Library, and when 
he threw off his disguise recognised in his visitor the son of a 
gentleman of good fortune in the North of Ireland, with whom he 
was slightly acquainted. Lord Downshire’s ‘friend’ (the title 
under which he was always subsequently described) had been a 
member of the Ulster Revolutionary Committee. From his 
acquaintance with the details of what had taken piace it may be 
inferred that he had accompanied the Northern delegacy to Dublin 
and had been present at the discussion of the propriety of an im- 
mediate insurrection. The cowardice or the prudence of the Dublin 
faction had disgusted him. He considered now that the con- 
spiracy was likely to fail, or that, if it succeeded, it would take a 
form which he disapproved ; and he had come over to sell his ser- 
vices and his information to Pitt. In telling his story to Lord 
Downshire he painted his own conduct in colours least discredit- 
able to himself. Like many of his friends, he had at first, he 
said, wished only for a reform in parliament and a change in the 
constitution. He had since taken many desperate steps and con- 
nected himself with desperate men. He had discovered that the 
object of the Papists was the ruin and destruction of the country, 
and the establishment of a tyranny worse than that which was 
complained of by the reformers ; that proscriptions, seizures of 
property, murders, and assassinations were the certain con- 
sequences to be apprehended from their machinations; that he 
had determined to separate himself from the conspiracy. He 
was in England to make every discovery in his power, and if Lord 
Downshire had not been in London, he had meant to address him- 
self to Portland or Pitt. He stipulated only, as usual, that he 
should never be called on to appear in a court of justice to pro- 
secute any one who might be taken up in consequence of his 
discoveries. Lord Downshire agreed to his conditions; but, as it 
was then late, he desired him to return and complete his story m 
the morning. He said that his life was in danger even in London. 
He could not venture a second time to Lord Downshire, or run 
the risk of being observed by his servants. Downshire appointed 
the empty residence of a friend in the neighbourhood. ‘hither 
he went the next day in a hackney-coach. The door was left 
unlocked, and he entered unseen by any one. Lord Downshire then 
took down from his lips a list of the principal members of the 
Executive Committee by whom the whole movement was at that 
time directed.” 

It is impossible for us to follow Turner through all his plots 
till his mysterious death. Our readers, however, will find 
his treacheries “ writ large” in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s pages. 





Before we proceed to say something of the other informers 
mentioned by Mr. Fitzpatrick, we must notice the highly melo- 
dramatic source from which a portion of his information was 
obtained. Till within a few years ago, there existed at Dublin 
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Castle two iron-clamped chests filled with papers relating to 
the period between 1795 and 1805. These chests were guarded 
with the Government seal, and bore the tantalising super- 
scription: “Secret and confidential: not to be opened.” At 
last, however, these mysterious chests were opened, and then 
leaped to light a hundred treacheries and betrayals. Men 
who had died in the odour of sanctity were found to have 
been traitors to the cause they had pretended to support, and 
others whose guilt had, been but dimly suspected were seen 
clearly to have been informers almost from the beginning of 
their careers of so-called patriotism. 

One of the most remarkable of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s informers 
is Captain Armstrong. Armstrong was an officer in the 
Army; but either because he was a born spy, or because he 
really desired to help in stamping out the rebellion, he led the 
Shearses—two brothers, well-to-do Dublin men of business of 
good family, who supported the rebel cause—to believe that 
he was on their sidé. Step by step he wormed himself into 
the conspiracy, and when he had obtained sufficient evidence, 
the Shearses were arrested and tried for treason. Their first 
information as to their betrayer was obtained when they saw 
him enter the witness-box. Till that moment they believed 
him to be a faithful fellow-conspirator. It is a curious fact 
that though Armstrong was thus known to be a spy, he was 
never injured, and lived untouched for fifty years—he did not 
die till 1858—in a district honeycombed by Ribbonism and 
agrarian crime. This immunity, however, was in no small 
degree due to the following fact. Those were the days of 
leases for lives, and Armstrong cleverly inserted his own life 
not only in all his own leases, but, through his influence with 
other landlords, in the leases of most of the farmers of his 
district. Half a county would thus have been injured by bis 
death. In this way he managed to bear a charmed life. Still 
more remarkable, he became extremely popular, and his 
funeral was attended by Ribbonmen, who actually shed tears 
over the informer’s grave. 





Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book, as he himself shows, reads a very 
important lesson. It proves the folly of political conspiracy, 
—and by conspiracy we do not, of course, mean mere resistance 
to government, but secret combinations supported and pro- 
tected by assassination. ‘Those essentially immoral combina- 
tions carry with them the seeds of their own destruction, 
and encourage betrayals. The men who form them, if for 
any reason they grow tired of conspiring, find themselves 
If they go on, they see destruction at 
the hands of Government. If they try and turn back, 
they are certain to be killed by their fellow-conspirators. 
Under such cireumstaueces, a man’s best, and, indeed, his 
only chance of escape, is to turn informer. The Govern- 
ment then not hang him, and will help him to 
pretend that he is doing great things for the cause. To 
put it coarsely, the Irish conspirators “make the pace too 
hot.” if they made their conspiracies less deadly, and allowed 
men to escape from them, they would be far less wicked, and 
probably far more successful. As it is, they increase the 
premium on The Great Rebellion, and the 
Rebellion of the American Colonies, were won, not by secret 
conspiracies, but by open movements. We may then fitly close 
our notice of the present work in its author’s own words :— 
“Nor is the story without a moral. The organisers of illegal 
societies will see that, in spite of the apparent secrecy and 
ingenuity of their system, informers sit with them at the 
same council-board and dinner-table, ready at any moment to 
sell their blood; and that the wider the ramifications of con- 
spiracy, the greater becomes the certainty of detection.” 


between two fires. 
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informing. 





ANGLO-SAXON FREEDOM.* 
Mn. Hosainr, who is a Professor in Washington University, 
tells us in his preface that in the book which he calls Anglo- 
Saxon Freedom, he has made an effort to compress a sketch of 
constitutional history for a period of nearly two thousand 
years,—from the time of the Teutons of Cesar and Tacitus, to 
the British Empire and the United States of 1890. The polity 
which he has outlined is not, however, the polity of any 
sinyle people, but of the “ English-speaking race” at large. 
A wide subject enough; open, however, to the objection 
that the English-speaking peoples of to-day comprise races 
some of whom have had little or no part in that long struggle 





* 4 Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom, By James K, Hosmer, London : 
Walter Scott. 








tc. 
for freedom which our author has chosen for his theme. The 


Celts of Britain and Ireland were strangers to it. The Wit. 
tenagemot was a purely English institution. The Barons 
who extorted Magna Charta from King John were Englishmen 
all. The first Parliament that met in the Chapter-House at 
Westminster was English ; the opponents of ship-money and the 
heroes of the Civil War were neither Scots, Irish, nor Welsh. 
and the Revolution of 1688 was effected by England alone. 
But Mr. Hosmer, albeit a warm admirer of the “ Old Country,” 
and proud of her history and achievements, seems to have wn 
especial distaste for the grand old words “ England” and 
“English.” He designates our ancient Kings and their people 
“ Saxons ” and “ Anglo-Saxons.” In describing the Battle of 
Senlac, he stigmatises Harold as the “Saxon King,” and his 
host as the “ Saxon” army. Yet whatever else Harold might 
be, he was surely no Saxon. He came of a Danish stock. 
But both he and his followers called themselves Englishmen, 
and with as good right as Mr. Hosmer and other descendants 
of English immigrants call themselves Americans. Imagine 
William’s surprise if he had been told that his enemies were 
Saxons, and that the prize of victory would be the Saxon 
crown! ‘Taillefer, his minstrel, from whose Roman de Roy 
Mr. Hosmer makes an apt quotation, knew better. He sings :— 
* * Olicrosse’ est en engleiz 
Ke Saint Croix est en francais.” 

The war-cry of these “Saxons” who fought for England ang 
her King, was, “ Out, out, Holy Cross! God Almighty!” As 
a matter of fact, Harold’s housecarls were as much English 
as the heroes of Agincourt, the men who were worsted at 
Bannockburn and won at Flodden Field, and as the victors and 
vanquished of Naseby and Marston Moor. 

We should be glad to know when, and by what process, Mr, 
Hosmer considers that the “ Saxons ” became English; or does 
he think that “Saxon,” “ Anglo-Saxon,” and “ English ” all 
mean the same thing? It might almost seem so, for on p. 38 
he describes the people of this country at the time of the 
Norman Conquest as “Saxons,” while on p. 39 he writes that 
“by mingling their strain with that of>the English, the 
Normans added fire and vigor [sic] to the stock.” But if 
these three terms be synonymous, why does the author, in 
his earlier chapters, discard that which alone has the sane. 
tion of history, and is etymologically correct; why call 
Alfred and Harold “ Saxon” Kings, and his book Anglo. 
Saxon Freedom? The Saxons were merely one of the tribes by 
whom Britain was conquered. According to the dictionaries, 
* Anglo-Saxon,” as applied to language, signifies “ Old 
English;” and “ English,” in its broadest sense, is the only 
word that rightly describes the constitutional history which 
Mr. Hosmer has so ably and sympathetically sketched. He 
begins it with the swearing-in of Washington as the first 
President of the United States, when “government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, went into operation 
—a thing at that time unknown elsewhere among civilised 
nations.” Yet on this incident, so “ big with fate,” our author 
dwells in no vainglorious spirit, for being a firm believer in the 
evolutionary theory of history, he holds that the formation of 
the United States was no mere doctrinaire experiment, no 
reckless leap in the dark or shooting Niagara, but an adapta- 
tion of ancient forms to altered conditions, and a vindication of 
immemorial rights against innovating tendencies. “ Asa polity 
it was no original device, but a revival of something most 
ancient.” And then, by way of proving his thesis, Mr. Hosmer 
briefly describes the social and legal aspects of the civilisation 
of the “ Anglo-Saxons ” (meaning thereby the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes), ‘remote forefathers of the imperial race which 
now, one hundred and twenty millions strong, retains 
substantially the language, institutions, and blood of those 
ancestors after the lapse of nearly two thousand years.” 
On this part of Mr. Hosmer’s book, and his clear and vivid 
setting-forth of the leading events in English constitutional 
history, we need not dwell further than to commend it to 
readers who have no time for the study of larger works on 
the same subject. His most informing and suggestive chapters 
are those which deal with the American Revolution, and being 
singularly free from any taint of bitterness towards the Mother- 
country, they are especially agreeable to an English reader. 
Mr. Hosmer lays great stress on the fact that in their struggle 
for the right of self-taxation, the Colonists had the approval 
of English statesmen of the highest rank, and the sympathy 
of the great body of the English people. On,the other hand, 
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the Colonists were by no means unanimous awongst them- 
selves; 2 powerful minority, if not an actual majority, were 
aa strongly opposed to the Revolution as the most ardent of 
English Royalists. “ In 1789,” says Mr. Hosmer, “ the force 
of the Revolution was so far spent, and the opposition so 
powerful, that the patriot cause was completely dependent on 
France. The emigration of Tories, when the day was at last 
won, was relatively as great as that of the Huguenots after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The total number is 
estimsted to have been at least one hundred thousand.” 

Essentially, therefore, the American Revolution was less a 
conflict between two peoples than a war between two parties, 
a war waged hardly less fiercely in the British Parliament 
thanon American battle-fields. The triumph of the Colonists 
was a Liberal victory, and led eventually to the overthrow of 
the British oligarchy, and the democratisation, for good or for 
evil, of our institutions. But for the French Revolution and 
the war with France, the reforms which were begun in 1832 
would in all probability have been effected forty years earlier. 
If, however, Mr. Hosmer believes that popular freedom in 
England owes much to the successful uprising of the Colonists, 
hedelieves equally that America has derived her own freedom 
exclusively from the Mother-land, “through the struggles of 
her Alfred, of her Langton and the Barons of 1215, 
of her Earl Simon, of her Knights of the Shire, her 
Tronsides, her supporters of the Bill of Rights.” In 
other words, the Constitution framed by the Fathers was 
the English Constitution with a few differences ; and, signifi- 
cantly enough, the more conspicuous of these differences have 
been more or less failures. As the Americans could not 
very well have a hereditary Monarchy, they decided to 
have an elective President; but instead of electing him 
as in olden times the great folk-moots elected their Kings, they 
deputed the choice to an Electoral College, which in theory 
ought to have absolute discretion in the matter, and be com- 
posed of the most enlightened men in the country. In practice, 
however, the electors are mere puppets controlled by the 
political factions to whom they owe their nomination. Under 
this system, a President can be elected by a minority of 
citizens, and every election is the occasion of political 
saturnalia the cost of which, public and private, probably 
exceeds the cost of maintaining all the Kings and Queens of 
Europe. ‘ 

Among other departures from English precedent (though 
they do not proceed from the Federal Constitution) that work 
ill, are the election of Judges and Justices, the precarious 
tenure by which Civil Servants hold their offices, and manhood 
suffrage. This franchise may work well where the mass of 
the voters are native-born citizens; but where they are 
diluted, in some instances swamped, by ignorant immigrants, 
the result is confusion and corruption, and the evolution of 
that worst product of American civilisation, the machine 
politician. Our author is by no means blind to theseevils. He 
deplores and denounces them, but being an American, he is 
naturally an optimist. He sees no reason to despair of the 
Republic. The abuses he exposes are merely sporadic 
maladies of the body politic, for which, sooner or later, a 
radical cure is sure to be found. Though democracy may not 
be triumphant at the moment, it will win in the end. And it 
cannot be denied that Mr. Hosmer has reason for the faith 
that is in him. Under their present Constitution, the 
American people enjoy an almost unequalled measure of 
social and political freedom, and a degree of prosperity 
beyond compare. We hear a great deal of municipal mis- 
rule, of political miscreants in high places, waste of public 
money, lobbying, log-rolling, and the rest; but we hear little 
or nothing of the thousands of villages and country towns 
which are as honestly administered as a Swiss Commune, nor 
of the millions of quiet, industrious folk who are strangers 
alike to the corruption which goes on in great cities, and the 
scandalous intrigues of venal politicians. These are the back- 
bone of the country, and will ere long, let us hope, throw off 
their apathy, and redeem the Commonwealth from the reproach 
of possessing the most wasteful Legislature and worst fiscal 
system of our time, and make their government in fact what 
it is supposed to be in theory,—“ Of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 








THE COLLECTED SERMONS OF THOMAS FULLER. * 
THOsE able to make a valuable comparison between the past 
and present commonly have something else to speak about, 
and, on the face of it, there is little credit to be given to the 
popular remark that now men cannot preach as men used to 
preach, nor would be listened to, if they could. But it is so 
often stated that most people believe it to be true. We imagine 
that none would be more sorry to be transferred to past 
centuries and to the monition of the now silent voices, than 
those who grumble at their own day, and can find no present 
orthodox teacher worthy of their attention. Yet all honour 
to those who otherwise think the preacher’s art worthy of 
criticism, and look to the old paths; though it is obvious that, 
for comparison of particular, not general standards, the best 
men of yesterday must only be placed side by side with the 
best men of to-day. Even when this is done with knowledge 
and care, the force of personality stands out dominating 
the non-essential characteristics of the age in which it 
was distinguished; and the century in which such or such 
a spirit moved is of as little importance to us as the coat worn 
by our intimate friend. Yet we are sorry that certain cen- 
turies have ugly ideas, and that their heroes have to wear the 
outward garb of those ideas as well as of the dress of the 
period. But seventeenth-century writers never seem very far 
removed from us, and Thomas Fuller (born 1608, died 1660) 
has a place of his own in the history of the preachers of 
England. He is a much-quoted man, even if, like many others 
thus treated, he is little read, and we welcome this handsome 
edition of his sermons, with full bibliographical notes, begun 
by Mr. Eglinton Bailey, and completed by Mr. Axon. The 
original editions usually have been followed, with a faithful- 
ness which seems a little like that of the Chinese at times: 
one sentence (Vol. IT., p. 325) will show what we mean. Fuller, 
with his usual religions common-sense, is giving directions 
as to treatment of communicants. He always carefully 
distinguished between the disciplining of “ the rising, shining, 
and setting generations,’—the men, who are younger and to 
be authoritatively treated, the brethren or equals, and the 
fathers or authorities ;—and here he recommends :—“ Ever to 
practice our Saviour His precept (Matt. ix., 17), to admit 
the old communicants, charitably presuming (nothing ap- 
pearing to the contrary) that they are improved in sufficiencie 
for the same. Now, put new wine into new bottles. Such 
novices, which never before received, and remember not the 
Old Temple (I mean the former discipline of the Church 
under episcopacy), whose maturity to receive bears date only 
from the beginning of our differences—let them be solemnly 
tried,” &c. This, surely, is the way to read the sentence, and not 
that given to us in the text. But we are less interested in minor 
blemishes in a very considerable work, than in the tracing of the 
secret of Fuller’s reputation, in case it may help us to know the 
preacher’s art. Colours, however, are not the only means of 
expression which need mixing with brains. Having something 
to say, and somebody to whom it may be said, are of first 
necessity. Possibly the nearest approach to Fuller’s popular 
audiences—roused, earnest, rather “cranky,” shrewd, comba- 
tive—may to-day be found in some North-Country factory 
or artisan constituencies. There, the people are ever ready for 
meetings—men, women, and, as is evident, babies—who get 
from speakers their mental life, literature, theatre, religion, 
it seems, through the ears and eyes, and under the name of 
“politics.” Well is it for the sitting Member if party exi- 
gencies or family ties enable him to secure a “ leader ;” then 
will he be as popular as ever was a General with animals un- 
known before, or slaves from new races, gracing his Roman holi- 
day! An expectant audience tells on the preacher, and Fuller 
rose to his responsibilities. He had sore need for tact; he loved 
tolerance (a thing preached by a few, and absolutely unknown 
to the many), but whenever he could, he spoke out bravely 
for his own opinions; and after all, as he was a preacher, he 
was more concerned to be on the side of righteousness than on 
what he thought was the right side. It is for this reason that 
much of his shrewdness has not yet lost its point. He, indeed, 
claims no originality ; he wants to use the old means. He 
says :—“ If a Soul-mount-a-bank should prescribe such new- 
fangled means which never was heard of before, he would 
get more patients than all the grave Physicians of the City.” 





* The Collected Sermons of Thomas Fuller, D.D., 1631-1659. Edited by the late 
John Eglinton Bailey, F.S.A. Completed by William E. A, A 
Brothers and Pickering and Chatto. 
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Those who have not read their Fuller, and have been accus- 
tomed, at a distance, to think of him as “quaint,” may be 
surprised by the horror with which he speaks of irreverent 
jesting. It was by wit, not by humour, that occasionally he 
sharpened his speech in the pulpit, though at other times 
his speedy thought and instant recollection were flashed out 
in unexpected quips. He was one of those at whom people 
marvel,—readers who seem to forget nothing, simply because 
they have learnt the secret of mental organisation, and 
instantaneously select and associate whatever ideas come 
before them. Persons who have this gift value it very little, 
but it always astonishes their friends, and it gives so much 
power, that when owned by kindly and charitable people, they 
often prefer to speak in jest,—as Dr. Newman observes, a jest 
is sometimes so much more merciful than other things that 
might have been said. Fuller’s power was not based only 
upon his humour; nor was it derived from study. He was 
learned, but he knew both men and writing. Nor did he 
govern by excellence of manner, nor by physique; his 
appearance was by no means attractive, though he was excel- 
lent company ; and his very imperfections drove home his 
social criticisms. To him life presented itself as a “ Holy 
War,” in which he was a good and brave soldier, but no saint, 
as we most frequently think of saints, perhaps wrongly. He 
strove to have “ good thoughts in bad times,” and “in worse,” 
and if his conscience was “ troubled,” he used its experiences for 
the aid of others. There is no hope for the flippant speaker in 
Fuller’s example. Far be it from us to undervalue humour, 
“poison to all affectation;” and we know how “ great men 
may jest with saints,” and how these same saints, to escape a 
bore’s inopportune devotion, or to evade a dilemma, have 
afflicted the “unco’ guid” and greatly delighted other people. 
But lover of happy jest and master of quaint terms as he 
was, Fuller would have scorned popularity-hunting by what 
has been called the humour of the pulpit :— Jest not with 
the two-edged sword of God’s Word. Will nothing please 
thee to wash thy hands in but the font? or to drink healths 
in but the Church chalice?” His words apply with as much 
force to the modern “soul-mount-a-bank ” as to the profane. 

Another thing, which is perhaps a source of greater irrita- 
tion than preachers know, Fuller did not do. He never defeated 
himself. He was a good debater; the age liked dialectics ; 
and Fuller let it have both sides, which was interesting, and 
made his own side win, which was satisfactory. Every one 
will remember the disgust with which he has on occasions 
listened to his adversary’s case being put unfairly; and, on 
the other hand, is there anything more trying to an auditor 
than to hear his own supposed champion attack too big a 
subject, and logically defeat himself? When Fuller was con- 
troversially inclined, he gave his adversary fair play, and yet 
came out as the best man who won. There is no occasion at 
all to pose as a Great-heart ; in fact, there is an obligation not 
to do so, unless a man has good reason to be pretty sure of his 
weapons and training, as well as of his cause. See how 
admirably Fuller adapts his arguments to his hearers in The 
Infant's Advocate. The same weapons would scarcely serve 
on all occasions now; but those who know their seventeenth 
century well will admire the treatment, and those who do not, 
might still find something to quote for the nineteenth on alike 
occasion. 

It may not be easy for preachers in these days to imitate 
Fuller’s careful preparation, and those with most leisure pro- 
bably do least give time to the intellectual side of their work. 
But it is worth neting once more how a vigorous phrase always 
tells, and how that seems to be called out by some subject on 
which the preacher has strong feelings. Sometimes our big, burly 
preacher lets fall a word of exquisite tenderness, describing 
the sick as “ God’s prisoners ;” sometimes he happily quotes a 
verse of Scripture, as in bis reproof of suicide; sometimes he 
aids memory by taking a subject in all its bearings, as when 
he asks whether Scripture characters are to be imitated, and 
shows actions as extraordinary, ceremonial, temporal, per- 
mitted by custom, doubtful, mixed, qualified, and absolutely 
good; sometimes he throws out a suggestion unforgettable by 
its weight; at others puts old truth in new form: in short, 

Fuller tried to make his sermons stick. He tells us how 
private advice should be given, with secrecy, in seasonable- 
ness and humility; and he wanted in public to make “the 
Scriptures portative by those of weak memory.” 


A few short phrases, very nearly at random, from these 
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volumes may remind our readers of others, and suggest re 


newing or making the acquaintance of our friend :— 

“Thy Calling is thy element, wherein thou art most able to 
resist temptation. ..... Out of thy calling, out of God’s 
keeping.” “Sure I am our Saviour was not indebted to the com- 
pany where he dined.” “Take heed, Atheisme kn 


ock 
doore of the hearts of all men, and where Luxury is ra bday 
it will be let in. Let not the multitude of so many religions as 


a oe ae make you carelesse to have any, but careful to 

Fuller advises that comparisons should not be made between 
“ministers of religion;” but he would not forbid us, in his 
own fashion, to gather up the lessons of his method, as 
the use made by a strong man of common-sense, learning, 
and wit, in appropriate, courageous, and memorable pbrase, 
Surely, in the last quality, curious though it may seem, lies 
most hope for the mediocre orator. It often strikes us that 
memory is the last faculty to which many preachers appeal. 
The appeal must not be made by unworthy tricks, such as 
some employ,—for, to say nothing else, the result is a failure, 
Men remember mannerisms and methods, and forget what 
was intended to be conveyed. But perhaps the power of 
saying at least one thing, framing one sentence which shall 
be worthily associated with its sacred subject by the hearer’s 
memory in days to come,—this might be more readily acquired 
if every preacher knew its difficulty and its desirability. 
Fuller’s aim was that his hearers should remember what he 
said. 





MRS. SALA AND HER CORRESPONDENTS.* 


THE world seems almost divided nowadays—at least, as one 
of its many divisions—between people who are met and people 
who meet them. Interviewed or corresponded with, “at- 
homed,” or “ abroaded,” they keep up the ball between them 
till the small minority who belong to neither class get quite 
mixed as to the dishes set before them, and wonder at whose 
or at what valuation they are to accept the figures so con 
stantly held out for their inspection. For be it said, without 
naming names, that there are a certain number of representa- 
tive persons who have become almost lay-figures upon these 
occasions. They are established as so very famous, especially 
in the world of so-called literature and art, that they seem 
to spend many hours a day in meeting or being met out 
of sheer unselfishness, from no apparent motive, either 
social or convivial, except that of supplying a grateful 
public with more and more numerous memorials of their 
mutual selves. Indeed, “Our Mutual Selves” might supply 
a thoughtful novelist with an effective subject, or Mr. Oscar 
Wilde with a new comedy. It is not a bad title, and we 
believe unregistered. For ourselves, we confess to a lingering 
admiration for the rare personality of which we are still able 
to know nothing. There are, of course, various examples. 
But to name one, do we not entertain a certain added regard 
and fuller appreciation for a famous humourist and worker 
whose jests are as household words amongst us—we mean Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert—for never figuring at all, as far as we know, in 
these eternal lists? How he must have fought with inter- 
viewers for his hand ! 

There is no doubt, however, that books of the kind before 
us are much sought and run after; and as Mrs, Sala herself 
comes, we believe, of a literary stock, apart from her hus- 
band’s celebrity, she has her undoubted right to be heard. 
In her choice of twenty correspondents—for the twenty 
autograph letters attached will probably be found the 
most interesting part of her volume—she is, at all events, 
eclectic. Fashion in Lady Jeune, diplomacy in Lord Dufferin, 
travel in Mr. Stanley, novels in Besant and Black, politics in 
Labouchere, journalism in Sala and Lawson, law in Montagu 
Williams, painting in Sir John Millais, humour in Burnand, 
respond for their various names in their various tongues 
accordingly ; and we have been a good deal amused by their 
responses to the frank appeals for “letters for publication” 
which seem to have accompanied the enterprising authoress’s 
drafts upon their attention and time. Some answer very 
shortly, and some very much the reverse. Some very wil- 
lingly, and some, it would seem, a little not. Some, in short, 
very badly, and some very well. It is but right, in passing 
the letter-writers in brief review, to give the post of honour 
to the one who apologises for delay in answering, on the 
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that he had not time. Need we say that it is a 
theatrical manager? From time immemorial there are two sets 
of people who have claimed immemorial privileges,—the first, 
to keep you waiting as long as they like for an interview; and 
the second for an answer, no matter however busy you may 
be as well as they. The first are doctors, and the second are 
managers. And the great Sir Augustus Harris is no exception 
to the second category. He seems to have kept Mrs. Sala 
waiting for some time before he wrote to tell her that he had 
been to see the Queen at Osborne, and that in an unmusical 
country like this he had found a minority intelligent enough 
to appreciate his work. We are glad to know it, though we 
are perhaps more interested in Mr. William Black’s theory 
that all newspaper articles should be signed, both for the sake 
of the public and of the writer’s abilities. ‘The collective 
wisdom of the editorial room,” writes Mr. Black, “is alla 
myth; it is the individaal power of the writer that tells.” 
We doubt this ourselves, just as we think that the statement 
that an able, trained, and accomplished journalist “is of 
far more value to the community than a Member of Parlia- 
ment” is scarcely fair. Why should the one man have 
the adjectives and not the other? Substitute “average” 
to both journalist and Member, or add “able, trained, and 
accomplished” to the last, and the fictitious balance is re- 
dressed at once. We do not hold with these wholesale praises 
of journalism, and we believe immensely in the value of 
anonymity, upon political questions particularly. It is not the 
opinion of an individual, however able, but of the paper, of a 
class of opinions, which the great “we” represents. Mr. Sala, 
be it added, has pronounced himself distinctly against Mr. 
Black on this point, and of a whole class of modern journalism 
he is the incarnate spirit. Mr. Burnand writes a delightfully 
funny little note in the spirit of which he isa master. “ By 
then I hope to be like the Third Richard on the occasion 
when he wasn’t himself once more,” is a paradox quite in the 
Sydney Smith vein; and we can fully endorse all that Mrs. 
Sala has to say of this kindliest of laughers, though not over- 
pleased either with her or him over the jokes at the expense 
of their hostess in which they seem to have indulged at their 
first meeting. If there was not much harm in them, there 
certainly was not much taste, and we do not see why they 
should be recorded. But Mr. Burnand’s fame as a letter- 
writer will one day be great. We ourselves have seen one 
note which could scarcely be bettered. An anxious friend 
sent a contribution directly to the Punch office, and at the 
same time a private note to the editor’s house to tell him he 
had done so, as the subject was pressing, and begging him to 
answer at once.—meaning, of course, when he should see it. 
But return of post brought the reply :— 


ground 


“DreaR ——,—As you ask me, of course I write at once. 
What about ?—Yours ever, PB. CC. 
The grave side of Mr. Burnand’s character and talk, well 
known as very grave to those who know hin, is well brought 
out in the sketch before us; but Mr. Burnand seems to have 
been willing to be “ drawn,”—as, indeed, were many of the 
subjects of the lady’s experiments. Mr. Montagu Williams, the 
Magistrate, becomes more than communicative on the subject 
of his work and of East-End wrongs, and writes four sides of 
fac-simile, which are exceedingly difficult to read, mainly in 
favour of corporal punishment. Mrs. Keeley—dear old lady— 
contributes a comic anecdote; and Mr. B. L. Farjeon, a poem 
by his daughter, aged ten, whom her parents train for a poetess, 
as we understand it, by never interfering with her type-writer 
or her periods of inspiration. We are free to admit that the 
poem, “Scenes from Spring,” in nine good sound six-lined 
stanzas, does not convey to our mind quite what it does to Mrs. 
Sala’s, or in any way differ much from the effects of many 
juvenile prodigies wecancallto mind. Like the heroine of the 
amazing ditty which has now the public ear, if it is not too bad, 
it is not too good; and we doubt a little the wisdom of over- 
much encouragement to the youthful rhymer. Mr. Farjeon’s 
own fame rests on a solid basis, which, however, since its birth, 
has scarcely expanded as might once have been augured of it. 
Grif was a very striking book indeed, but he has not beaten it. 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Mr. Stanley are represented by 
personal and kindly notes which seem written without view to 
publication. Edmund Yates is brief and judicious; the sisters 
Ravogli gracious and attractive, in appropriate French. Walter 
Besant is characteristically brief and good-humoured,—and one 
or two only, including Sir Henry Thompson and, oddly enough, 





Lord Dufferin, decidedly overcome by the honour done them in 
being interviewed. Sir Henry finds the remarks about him 
too kind and flattering; while Lord Dufferin feels greatly 
honoured that the lady should occupy her pen with so un- 
worthy a subject, and has no feeling to express but gratitude. 
A little Irish and Sheridanesque humour may run between 
these lines, but it is very much repressed. Mr. Lawson is per- 
haps a little overcome as well ; but his long association with the 
lady’s well-known husband gives credit and interest to the 
lines he writes. 

Last, not least to ourselves, is the portrait of the inimitable 
“Labby,’—the man who most of all, in all probability, will 
figure as a distinct portrait in the future memoirs of our day. 
Weturned to it with interest, and were amused to find all the 
characteristic calmness with which he met his questioning. 
The lady is not the first to have been surprised by the out- 
ward semblance of the terrible Radical, to have been amused 
by some quaint Eton anecdote, or to have been foiled by 
finding the conversation “adroitly turned into another 
channel,” when she touched upon the probable profits of 
Truth. Mr. Labouchere, we suspect, has not been very often 
“drawn.” As for his autograph, here it is :— 

“ December 13th. 

“My pear Sata,—I quite agree with you, but I have to run 
[something illegible] on the subject.—Yours faithfully, 

H. LasoucHere.” 
It certainly is not compromising. As a companion, we 
transcribe Lady Jeune’s, with some inward commendation :— 

“ Dear Mrs. Sata,—I think the letter you enclosed was too long. 
Most people would have had enough of me before they came to 
my letter, after reading your much too flattering notice. So 
this is a shorter one.—Yours truly, M. Jeune.” 
Has not this little letter something about it of the “reproof 
courteous”? We are disposed to think so. 

There is no harm whatever in the book, though, and it will 
beguile the hours of manyas it proposes. Mrs. Sala places 
her husband first, as “ naturally believing bim to be the most 
famous person she has ever met,” but has nothing very new to 
tell us of the methods and the personality now so well known, 
even as his appended letter is little more than a fresh edition 
of the butter-boat, about the genial and vivacious this, and 
the sprightly whole-souled that. But Mr. Sala’s place in 
journalism is emphatically his own, and we like him for the 
constant manner in which he upholds and defends it,—and 
therefore willingly accept this book as being a tribute of his 
wife’s to him. 





CAN ANIMALS REASON ?* 
THE purpose of the large and careful work on Animal Life 
and Intelligence by Professor Lloyd Morgan, which forms one 
of the most recent contributions to the discussion of the sub- 
jects which, as treated by Mr. Romanes and others, have 
attracted so much interest and attention, is, to quote the 
words of its author, “the consideration of Animal Intelli- 
gence from a scientific and philosophical standpoint ;” by 
which is meant apparently, not consideration by inference 
from observation of collected facts, as adopted by Mr. 
Romanes, but an attempt to discuss Mr. Romanes’s conclu- 
sions by what his critic conceives to be a “deeper” method, 
based on a more scientific view of the limits set to animal 
intelligence by the physical limits of animal sensation, and 
the juster view so obtained of the scope of animal power of 
thought. The difference of treatment so indicated does not, 
however, appear so clearly as might be expected from Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Morgan’s preface ; and though the consideration 
that “the subject of Intelligence is inextricably interwoven 
with the subject of Life, and the subject of organic evolution 
with the subject of mental evolution,” has induced him to 
devote nearly three hundred pages to a restatement of the 
phenomena of organic evolution, we seek in vain for any con- 
clusions which bear on his subsequent criticism of animal 
intelligence, except, indeed, the admission, in an interesting 
chapter on “The Senses of Animals,” that they probably 
possess powers of sense greatly in excess of our own; or, as 
Professor Lloyd Morgan expresses it, “ there are in the lower 
animals organs which may be fitted to receive modes of 
influence to which we human folk are not attuned.” Vibra- 
tions of sound inaudible by man may be heard by insects, and 
vibrations of light are visible to birds before they are visible 
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to man. But that is not new, neither does it suggest the 
subsequent conclusions adverse to the mental powers of 
animals which the author draws. The first part of the book 
is, in fact, an afterthought, with no apparent influence on the 
leading motive of the work; and the treatment of the main 
subject is as purely a priori as the least “ scientific” person 
could desire. The book is, in fact, a reassertion of the claim 
of man to the sole possession of the power of forming abstract 
ideas, and by consequence of reasoning. That is to be the 
dividing-line between man and beasts, or “dumb animals,” 
as the author prefers to call them. They are not to 
be allowed the concession even of that “small dose of 
judgment and reason” which Huber suspected to co-exist 
by the side of instinct, and though they are no longer 
the mere automata of Buffon, their powers are solely 
limited to judgments in particular cases. However ingenious 
and intelligent their actions may be, they never pro- 
ceed from any notion derived from general experience ; and the 
author is prepared not only to say, with John Locke, that 
“abstraction is an excellency which the faculty of brutes by 
no means attains to,” but also that “in man alone is the rational 
faculty, as defined in these pages, developed.” Reason, as he 
defines it, does not greatly differ from the general acceptance 
of the term. It is “inference which can only be reached by 
analysis and the use of concepts,”—or, in plain language, 
reasoning which involves the possession of some general or 
abstract notion, and not the notion of one individual case or 
thing only. Animals, he says, cannot reflect, cannot form any 
abstract idea apart from the thing which excites the notion : the 
exercise of reason demands the possession of abstract ideas: 
therefore animals cannot reason. On this position he joins issue 
with Mr. Romanes, who has endeavoured to show from a body 
of observation, which he would, however, probably be the last 
person to say, with Dr. Lloyd Morgan, is as yet “adequate” 
for such a task, that animals do possess reason, understood as 
the faculty which is concerned in the intentional adaptation of 
means to ends, implying a conscious knowledge of the rela- 
tion between the means employed and the ends attained; 
and that this may be exercised in adaptation to circum- 
stances novel alike to the experience of the individual 
and that of the species. That is, it is not instinct, nor 
mere intelligence, but a power of inference from analogies. 
It is difficult to see on what grounds Professor Lloyd Morgan 
denies the power of forming abstract ideas to animals. He 
does not, in fact, give any reasons, beyond his belief to the 
contrary, though it is on this assumption that his further 
denial of their powers of reasoning rests. Mr. Romanes con- 
siders that most animals “have general ideas for ‘ good-for- 
eating,’ and ‘not good-for-eating,’ quite apart from any par- 
ticular objects of which either of these qualities happens to be 
characteristic;” and Professor Lloyd Morgan, who thinks 
this example is well chosen—a view which we do not share, for 
notions on the subject are highly individual and capricious, 
and the concept is so seldom formed even by man, that 
“eatability” would hardly be found in the dictionary—de- 
nies that the notion can exist in a dog’s mind apart from 
the eatables which suggest it. The question, “whether 
animals have the power of forming abstract ideas of 
qualities, apart from the constructs of which these qualities 
are elements,” he answers “firmly, but not dogmatically,” 
in the negative. But let us take the notion of danger, 
a highly abstract “concept,” which determines the daily 
actions of most wild animals. Can we deny that they do not 
form that idea, apart from the presence of the enemies which 
suggest it? The mental “education” which a hare or a fox, 
for instance, undergoes, affords a fairly close analogy to the 
growth of caution in man. Constant fear produces a corre- 
sponding acuteness in avoiding particular enemies; and as 
their range of experience of particular dangers increases, so 
does their memory and the number of their devices for their 
avoidance. After a time they avoid not only known objects 
of danger, but learn to associate the abstract idea of danger 
with all objects new to their experience, and show fear and 
suspicion of objects perfectly harmless, which would be in- 
explicable if the author’s assumption that no dominating 
and abstract idea of danger were possible to the animal mind. 
The instance we give, has, it will be noticed, this difference 
from the examples generally relied on to show the formation 
of abstract notions by animals, that it is a case, not of rapid 
and right “perception,” which Professor Lloyd Morgan is 





a 
willing to concede, while denying the underlying abstraction 
which lies behind it, but an instance in which the animal's 
power of forming an abstract idea actually misleads it 
and causes mistaken action. On the other hand, the 
same abstract notion of danger is clearly shown as leading 
to right judgments in the malaise and fear shown by 
animals before storms and earthquakes. The first shock 
of the great earthquake at Agram was preceded by an ex. 
traordinary commotion and howling among all the dogs ang 
cats in the city. They presumably had no more experience of 
earthquakes than their owners. But they felt a coming 
change, and associated with it ideas of discomfort and danger, 
Number is an abstract idea, and animals possess it. ‘Sally, 
the chimpanzee, would select any number of straws from one 
to eight, and knew not only the difference of number, but the 
meanings of the English numerals. That this was the cage, 
as the present reviewer to all appearance has often seen and 
the keepers asserted, there seems no reason to doubt. 


In his review of the instances of apparent reasoning jn 
animals adduced by Mr. Romanes, Professor Lloyd Morgan 
aims at destroying the inference as to the use of the reasoning 
process by the same arbitrary denial of the presence of any 
general idea in the mind of the creature concerned. We have 
already shown that some abstract ideas, such as those of 
danger, discomfort, and number, are present to animal con- 
sciousness, the first two being the results of reflection. Whether 
the abstract ideas of hardness, weight, speed, and distance are 
so impossible to animal consciousness as to make reasoning 
from them impossible, we must leave the reader to judge. The 
authority for anecdotes of animals is of the first import- 
ance; and in quoting from observations supplied by Dr. 
Rae, F.R.S., Mr. Romanes has given a reference of the first 
reliability. Dr. Rae relates that in the Orkney Islands, a dog 
was in the habit of following his master to church on alternate 
Sundays, swimming across a channel a mile wide, through 
which a strong current ran as the tide ebbed or flowed. The 
dog made due allowance for the force of the current, running 
up the shore northward to a point nearly a mile above the 
landing-place on the opposite shore when the tide was flowing, 
and a similar distance southward during the ebb, “ almost in- 
variably calculating his distance so well, that he arrived at the 
point nearest to the church.” We may agree with Professor 
Lloyd Morgan that “nine-tenths of the actions of average 
men are intelligent and not rational.” But that is not the 
ground on which he denies that this was a rational act. The 
dog, he argues, cannot have the abstract idea of space, distance, 
and speed necessary for any reasoning process, to enable 
him to do what he did. Therefore he did not reason. 
He may reason or he may not; but we cannot accept the 
author’s grounds as sufficient proof against Mr. Romanes’s 
view. If an animal can have an abstract idea of danger 
and number, we may well credit him with the abstract idea of 
space and speed. No doubt more has been occasionally claimed 
for animal intelligence than the facts quoted will bear out; 
but it is not on the ground selected by Professor Lloyd Morgan 
that the case for the rational power of animals will break 
down. Moreover, it is a curious fact that it is those longest, 
and from their position and occupation most intimately, 
acquainted with the habits of animals, and therefore the best 
judges of what may be going on in their minds, who are most 
inclined to assign to them a share not only of intelligence, but 
of reason. Georges Leroy, liewtenant des chasses of the Parks 
of Versailles and Marly, Charles Darwin, Dr. Rae of Arctic 
fame, hunters and trappers, and the keepers of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, contribute a body of evidence the tendency 
of which is mainly against any arbitrary limitation of the 
exercise of the mental faculty in animals. What is now 
required is an extended and reliable body of evidence, col- 
lected with the care and intelligence which marked that 
presented in Mr. Romanes’s work; even then the facts of the 
processes employed must still be mainly matter of conjecture ; 
but experiment in animal intelligence, though difficult, is, as 
Sir John Lubbock has shown, not impossible, and is far more 
satisfying than the negative criticism of Dr. Lloyd Morgan 
could be, even if his postulates could be granted. 








(Erratum.—In the notice of Palms and Pearls, in the “ Current 
Literature” of April 23rd, the author’s name should have been 
given as “ Alan Walters,” not “ Alan Waters.” ] 
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Colonial Office List for 1892. By John Anderson, of the Colonial 
Office. (Harrison and Sons.)—The new edition of this compre- 
hensive publication contains, among other recent statistics, the 
figures of last year’s Census, except in the case of one or two 
Colonies, which are unaccountably behind-hand in making up 
their returns. Queensland, West Australia, and New South Wales 
appear to have increased their population faster than any other 
Colonies since 1881,—the first two having grown about 70 per cent., 
and the Jast more than 50 per cent. (from 750,000 to 1,150,000) ; 
and New South Wales, which was 100,000 behind Victoria in 1881, 
now overtops that Colony by 12,000. The sections describing 
some of the British Protectorates, such as the Malay Native 
States, British Zambesia and Nyassaland, the Oil Rivers, and the 
Western Pacific Islands, have been much amplified. This and 
other new matter has compelled the editor to omit the Colonial 
tariffs, which (alas for the anti-Free-trade policy of our 
Colonies!) in recent editions occupied a considerable number of 
pages. A complete set of these tariffs was recently laid before 
Parliament, and any changes will be published from time to time 
in the Board of Trade Journal. 

English Social Movements. By R. A. Woods. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—This is a very readable record, written by an 
American primarily for Americans, of certain prominent move- 
ments in the social life of the English people, as they appeared to 
a sympathetic observer during a visit of some months to this 
country. The subjects, which are all treated descriptively rather 
than critically, include the Labour Movement, Socialism, Univer- 
sity Settlements, University Extension, the Social Work of the 
Churches, Charity Organisation, Moral and Educational Progress. 
Without being a profound study of English social life, it is a very 
fair and correct picture so far as it goes, though here and there 
one can detect a trifling error of detail. 

Saints and Sinners. By Henry Arthur Jones. (Macmillan.)— 
Mr. Jones is a writer of successful comedies, and it is interesting 
to see, apart from the glamour of the stage, the kind of thing 
that attracts the playgoer. Saints and Sinners did not owe its 
success—we must own to knowing nothing more of its stage 
history than that it ran, as we learn from the book itself, at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, London, for about half-a-year—to any 
trilliancy of dialogue. We might describe it as a novel put into 
conversation, with a good deal that might easily be tedious in the 
delivery expressed by stage directions. “Letty stands covered 
with shame,” for instance, expresses in five words what might 
take a page to describe in narrative.——Princess Maleine, and The 
Intruder. By Maurice Maeterlinck. (W.Heinemann.)—Here the 
public may see a specimen of the work of the “ Belgian Shake- 
speare,” to use the strange phrase which a French critic invented. 
Mr. Hall Caine furnishes an introduction, which is certainly worth 
reading; but as to the dramas themselves, we can sce nothing to 
admire. 

Something about Guns and Shooting. By “Purple Heather.” 
(Alexander and Shepheard.)—In this little brochure, the author 
has compared the comparative merits of the bores 12, 16, 20, 
and 28, and analysed the various experiments he and others have 
made with varying charges of powder and shot. There is much 
sound advice in it, and much that is really a help to those un- 
decided as to the shooting capacities of different guns, the fitting 
of the stock, and the length of barrels. “Purple Heather,” how- 
ever, falls into the same mistake that so many writers about 
shooting fall into, and that is inability to grasp the fact that 
there are plenty of keen sportsmen who have not “ £10 or £20 to 
spare” fora gun. This class of writers seems a little too well 
off to appreciate the difficulties of poor sportsmen. The struggle 
between the 12 and the 16 bore seems to “ Purple Heather ” 
undecided still. Taking it all round, the commoner bore has the 
advantage; when held straight, it is the harder hitter of the two. 
No true cylinder barrels, says our author, are made now. 

Experiences in Equatorial Africa. By T. H. Parke. Illustrated. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—So much has been said and written 
about the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, that it is surely some 
praise to say of this, the last of the publications relating to it, 
that from the first to the last word, it is interesting and often 
fascinating. Surgeon Parke, who preserved his health, fortu- 
nately for the Expedition, better than any other member of it, 
and was always “fit,” as he himself expresses it, was generally 
left behind with the camps and the invalids, and so did not par- 
ticipate in tke more stirring marches. But we realise much 


that the other narratives could not describe for us,—the weari- 
some monotony, the depressing heat, the utter unreliability of 
the natives, mostly Zanzibaris, who accompanied the Expedition. 
We realise what chronic starvation, chronic and intermittent 





fever, and month after month of patient waiting in a malarial 
forest or sun-dried swamp, mean, surrounded by suffering natives 
whose presence made life barely endurable. The anxiety which 
the care of so many lives entailed on Mr. Parke was unremitting ; 
indeed, one may say with perfect truth that, humanly speaking, 
every member of the Advance Column, at one time or other, 
owed his life to Surgeon Parke, and no man more than Mr. 
Stanley. The leader was at least once utterly prostrated, and his 
life hung by a thread, and on the march to Bagamoyo he 
was in scarcely less danger. The greater part of Surgeon 
Parke’s experiences, however, relate to his prolonged forest 
existence. Left behind at Ipoto while Stanley made his first 
journey to the Albert Nyanza, he spent in all twelve months with 
Nelson in the forest,—that is to say, till relieved by Stanley and 
Stairs, and the Ituri was crossed for the second and successful 
effort to touch Emin Pasha. Then, when Mr. Stanley jour- 
neyed back to relieve the Rear Column at Yambuya, the 
three officers, Nelson, Stairs, and Parke, spent a year of chronic 
starvation at Fort Bodo, till the leader once more reached the 
camp with his sad news, Emin and Jephson, be it remembered, 
having failed to fulfil their promise to relieve them from the Albert 
Nyanza. Among the many interesting details and discussions, some 
of them interpolated in the diary, there are some striking facts to 
make the reader reflect. One is the power of endurance poss~ssed 
by the English race, a race accustomed to a large meat diet, and 
condemned in these “ starvation ” camps to eat leaves, roots, corn, 
banana-meal, ants, fish, while undergoing a sort of slow combustion 
from repeated attacks of severe fever. The capacity for recovery 
in the members of the Expedition was such, that the slightest im- 
provement in diet sufficed to restore them to marching strength. 
Indeed, Surgeon Parke calculates that every European had one 
hundred and fifty attacks of fever, and all had gastro-intestinal 
catarrh, that deadliest of dangers to the African traveller. Exer- 
cise, says Surgeon Parke, does not aggravate fever ; many a day’s 
march was begun with a temperature of 103°, which sank by halting- 
time to normal, and he says in the chapter on the march to the Albert 
Edward Nyanza: “I have seen every officer now here do a day’s march 
with a temperature of over 105° F.’ Throughout the five hundred 
pages of his Experiences, our author is interesting, and though 
there is much technical talk, it need not repel, and it is often of great 
interest. Occasionally an element of rather grim humour enters 
in. The supply of food depended to some extent on the supply 
of ammonium carbonate, for, surrounded by the stingiest of friendly 
natives, he bartered camphorated chalk to the scent-loving Arabs 
for necessaries, and charged an extra fee when injecting the 
alkali, the necessity for the operation depending on the state of 
his own and his companions’ hunger. An elephant, he found, had 
jumped eight feet once,—a fair jump for such an unwieldy creature. 
The Monbutti dwarf was a most faithful nurse and attendant. She 
was left behind during the march to Zanzibar, not being able to 
stand the heat of the plains. Frankness and simplicity are 
characteristics of the book, varied by an occasional florid and 
involved sentence. We would ask every one who can to read 
Surgeon Parke’s Ezperiences. From the first, when he heard from 
poor Barttelot that Emin was “some chap who wanted to get out 
of Africa, and couldn’t,” to the end, when he fell ill after nursing 
Emin, it is readable and instructive. 

Ilegitimacy. By Albert Leffingwell, M.D. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—Dr. Leffingwell has brought together a number of 
remarkab!e facts, not unknown before, but put together in a novel 
and interesting collocation. It is not easy to form any conclusions. 
Religion, whatever its influence upon individuals, and this it would 
be impossible to exaggerate, is not a factor in national morality. 
The lowest country on the list of illegitimacy, Ireland, with a 
per-centage of 25 to 1,000 births, is mainly Roman Catholic 
(the provinces which bring down the average are almost entirely 
so); but then Austria, which stands highest with 143, is Roman 
Catholic too. Russia is very low with 28 (but probably the 
statistics are imperfect), and Holland with 30. Race seems to 
have much to do with it. Where there is a mixture of Scandi- 
navian blood, the rate is high. Another interesting paper has 
been included in the volume, “The Influence of the Seasons on 
Conduct.” We cannot but think that the style might have been 
with advantage less rhetorical and more scientific. 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, Member of the Institute. From 
the French of Anatole France by Lafcadio Hearn. (Osgood, 


McIlvaine, and Co.)—We hasten to assure our readers that there 
is nothing tragic about the crime of M. Sylvestre Bonnard. On 
the contrary, it is a really meritorious action, though it might 
have exposed the perpetrator to serious legal penalties. More it 
would not be fair to the author to say. The story is not at all 
sensational, but a charming study of character, worked out with 
the most delicate skill. The old scholar; his housekeeper, Thérése ; 
the schoolmistress, with her designs upon the scholar’s peace; 
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the heroine, daughter of an old love, from whom he has been 
separated by a most unhappy fortune,—are all vivid figures. And 
there is a most picturesque scene from the past, when M. Bonnard 
the elder, the old aristocrat, and the fire-eating Captain who has 
fought in the armies of the Empire, appear upon the scene. And 
then the exquisite style !—an attraction which has been success- 
fully transferred to the translation by the skill of Mr. Hearn. 


The Shelling of the Peas. By Mary Albert. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Millicent Wentworth, engaged in shelling peas, over- 
hears her aunt proposing to take her away out of reach of the 
fascinations of a certain Denzil Seymour, who is about to return 
to his patrimonial home in her father’s parish. Of course this 
interests her immensely, and when the hero, who has returned 
incognito, appears, with the “music of his voice according well 
with the harmony of beauty in his face,” not to speak of com- 
manding stature, her fate is sealed. Troubles arise, but of course 
they are surmounted. Millicent, ultimately to become Lady 
Erwinsley, tells her own story, and though probably not sillier 
than the average, makes herself out to have been so. 

Raffans Folk. By Mary E. Gellie. (A. D. Innes.)—This is 
described on the title-page as a “story of a Highland Parish.” 
The dialect which the people talk does not seem to us like High- 
land English. ‘‘She maun ken what a gran’ thing it is for a man 
to hae a guid mither,”—that is not what the men and women say 
in Mr. Black’s novels. Apart from this, the story is a good one. 
It describes the ambition and success of a crofter’s son. He loves 
music and books; the schoolmaster and the minister do what they 
can for him; he wins a bursary at Aberdeen; does well at the 
University ; and finally obtains one of the best parishes in the 
North of Scotland. <A pretty love-story is worked in with this 
narrative. There is the daughter of a farmer to whom Colin 
Fraser presumes in his humble days to lift his eyes; and, 
of course there are difficulties—the father’s pride, and an un- 
scrupulous rival, who, being postmaster of the village, is able to 
employ the familiar device of the intercepted and even the forged 
letter, with great success for a time. 


Saturn’s Kingdom; or, Fable and Fact. By C. Moore Jessop. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The title of Mr. Jessop’s book 
sounds aggressive, but he writes very moderately in tone, confines 
himself to facts and arguments about them, and seldom attacks 
fables. It is the outcome, he says, of leisure evenings in a tropical 
climate, and its object is to show the effect of time and climate 
on man’s condition. He is much addicted to making calculations 
from such data as pre-historic remains, caves, cranial capacity, 
and, indeed, there is nothing more interesting and more plausible 
than this mode of reckoning,—nor more unreliable, we might add. 
Yet there are many striking facts in it, and some remarkable con- 
clusions drawn from them, the value of which is enhanced by the 
crisp, logical style of the writer. The “ Ape and Man” question 
is treated with lucidity, a quality noticeable in the book, and is 
extremely productive of reflection. Mr. Jessop speaks of gaps in 
biological history, and this chapter, well reasoned as it is, “ inferen- 
tially ” hints at one between apes and talking men. It is when 
he rises to a philosophical plane, that we miss that dignity and 
grasp of the subject so necessary to impress readers. “The Soul,” 
he says, “is an immaterial product not quite capable of proof, but 
an entity inferentially calculated from probability.” This, as it 
shows condescension, we may allow to pass. Again, he says, 
“the soul I conceive to be a chastened form of instinct, emotional 
in its origin, begotten of gentleness and persuasion from one 
animal body towards another, and reciprocated.” We perceive, 
or perhaps it is only fancy, a faintly humorous tolerance in this 
somewhat narrow conception of his subject. 

In the Midst of Life. By Ambrose Bierce. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—All these “Tales of Soldiers and Civilians” but the last, are 
studies in psychology, and of a somewhat ghastly nature. Many 
of them relate to the War of Secession, and Ambrose Bierce has 
done his very best to bring the terror and the grotesque horror of 
the battle-field before us. The kind of narrative, however, peculiar 
to our author, and which displays him at his best, is the analysis 
of a man’s thoughts during the brief moments in which he is being 
sent from life to eternity. Thus, in the description of the hanging of 
a Southern planter from the cross-tie of a bridge, we escape with 
the man by the breaking of the rope, drop into the stream, reach 
the river-bank, and are on the point of entering his home, when 
the narrative breaks off, and we realise that all these incidents 
have taken place in the doomed man’s imagination, and his death 
follows instantly. Again, in one or two other stories the terror 
inspired by the dead, and the attendant circumstances, form the 
groundwork of the narrative, and the end quite fulfils the dismal 
anticipation of the reader. Terrifying and realistic as Ambrose 
Bierce is—he spares no details that may impress—the literary 
quality of his work is undeniable, and the fascination exercised 
by the stories is due to the compactness of his style, its clearness 





and terseness, and the sententious brevity of his phrases ; every 
word is in its place, and tells. In his own line, our author is not 
likely to be beaten from the field by any one, and occasionally, ag 
in “An Heiress from Red-Horse,” he shows himself capable of 
interpreting kinder aspects of life. 


New Epririons anp Reprints.—Essays, Miscellaneous Writings, 
and Poems of Lord Macaulay. A volume of “The Minerva Library 
of Famous Books,” edited by G. T. Bettany. (Ward and Lock.)— 
This contains some of Lord Macaulay’s prose and verse writings 
which are not commonly included in collections of his works, his 
two Cambridge prize-poems, for instance, and the “ Valentine” 
addressed to Miss M. C. Stanhope—with the famous lines, which 
we may venture to quote once more :— 


“From Conduit Street the close array 
Of chariots barricades the way 
To where I see, with outstretched hand, 
Majestic, thy great kinsman stand, 
And half unbend his brow of pride, 
At welcoming so fair a bride.” 


——-Free Witness of History to Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D,D, 
(Macmillan.)——The Relations of Mind and Brain. By Henry 
Calderwood, LL.D. (same publisher), a third edition, in which 
the author has revised the chapters on “ Animal Intelligence,” 
a subject on which the commonly accepted view has been greatly 
modified, and added an appendix on “Hypnotism,” another 
region of experiment and speculation in which great advances 
have recently been made. Island Life; or, the Phenomena and 
Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 
(Same publisher.)——A Treatise on Diseases of the Nose. By 
Greville Macdonald, M.D. (Alexander Watt.) ——Cassell’s History 
of England. Vol. V., “From the Peninsular War to the Death 
of Sir Robert Peel.” (Cassell and Co.) Letters from Italy. By 
Emile de Laveleye. Translated by Mrs. Thorpe. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)——Precious Stones and Gems, by Edwin 8S. Streeter 
(Bell and Sons), a fifth edition, largely rewritten, with an 
appendix on “The Ruby-Mines of Burmah.” The Angler’s Com- 
panion. By Thomas Tod Stoddart. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
William Wordsworth : the Story of his Life. By James Mid- 
dleton Sutherland. (Elliot Stock.) A Book of Golden Deeds, 
Gathered and narrated by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
(Macmillan.)——In Silk Attire. By William Black. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)——An Evil Spirit. By Richard Pryce, 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.) Just Impediment. (Same author 
and publishers.)-——The Death of Balder. From the Danish of 
Johannes Ewald, by George Brown, (Jarrold and Sons.)—— 
Walks, Talks, and Travels of Two Schoolboys. By the Rev. J.C. 
Atkinson. (Macmillan.) Mr. Punch’s Young Reciter. By F. 
Anstie. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) Dreams. By Olive 
Schreiner. (T. Fisher Unwin.)——Palestine Repeopled. By James 
Neil. (Lang, Neil, and Co.)——Specimens of the Early Native 
Poetry of Ireland. By Henry N. Montgomery. (Hodges, Figgis 
and Co., Dublin.) Learned Men’s English. By G. Washington 
Moon. (Routledge and Sons.) Towards Democracy.  (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 
































MaGazInes AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for May:—The Magazine of Art, Part 14 of the 
Universal Atlas, and Part 1 of a new serial edition of the Book 
of the Horse (Cassell and Co.), the English Illustrated Magazine, 
the Anglican Church Magazine, the Homilist, the Expositor, the 
Month, the Forum, the Thinker, the Record of Technical and 
Secondary Education, the Educational Review, the Journal of Educa- 
tion, the International Journal of Ethics, the Bookman, the Author, 
Natural Science, the Parent’s Review, the Investors’ Review, the West- 
minster Review, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Cosmopolitan, the 
Newbery House Magazine, the Albemarle, the United Service Maga- 
zine, the Argosy, Scribner’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Long- 
man’s Magazine, the Century, the North American Review, Harper's 
Magazine, London Society, the Idler, the Strand Magazine, the Indian 
Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the 
Girls Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 















—_—_—»—_——_ 
Abbott (A. C.), Principles of Bacteriology, Cr 8V0 ....c0....ceceeceeeseseeees (Lewis) 7/6 
Allon (H.), Indwelling Christ, and other Sermons, er 8vo ...........(Isbister) 7/6 
Aulde (J.), Pocket Pharmacy, Cr 8V0..0.....ccsecscessssseesenseeceesenees (Hirschfield) 7/6 
Barrow (E. P.), Regni Evangelium, cr 8V0 ...........e000008 (Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Carpenter (E. J.), A Woman of Shawmut, cr 8vo ...... seseceesereee(O3QO0d) 5/0 
Deane (A. O.), Frivolous Verses, CL 8V0 ...ssessscescsecseceeceecees ...(Simpkin) 2/0 
Du Bose (W.), Soteriology of the New Testament, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 7/6 
Edwards (M. B.), France of To-Diy, Vol. L., cr 8V0 ........,.04..seeeeee (Percival) 7/5 
Fenn (G. M.), Mahme Mousie, cr 8V0.....:.eseesseceesseseeeeeees (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Fouillée (A.), Education from a National Standpoint, er 8vo.....(E. Arnold) 7/6 
Griffiths (A. B.), Physiology of Invertebrates, 8vo ..(Reeve) 15/0 
Gummere (F. B.), Germanic Origins, Cr 8V0.........ccecceseeeetseveesceseeeeeeees (Nutt) 10/6 
Hartley (L.), Norah Grey, cr 8V0 ..,....000 (Digby & Long) 3/6 
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jalogues on Efficacy of Prayer, 4to....... iaiathdsid (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
Hault (Pe eannts on Oolt-Breeding, cr 890........ Be rae & Windus) 3/6 
a (A T.), Studies in Scottish History, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
fa ont mah (0), Leading Women of the Reformation, 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
= swlivg (R. J.), Witness of the Epistles, 8vo_ ............+. (Longmans) 15/0 
| econo (A. R.), Hasy Readings in German, 12mo.......... eacreecs ates (Percival) 2/0 
we (8. L.), Solutions of Examples in Dynamics, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
rere (C ), Mathematical Theory of Elasticity, 870...........+. s+. (E. Arnold) 12/0 
Malan (s. C.), Notes on the Proverbs, 8vo .......... (Williams & Norgate) 12/0 
Mansford (C.), The Student’s Enclid, cr 8vo... ....(Wes. Conf. Office) 3/6 
Mather (H.), Fate of Fenella, 3 vols. CF 8VO ......sesccecescreresceeees (Hutchinson) 31/6 
Miller (F. F.), In Ladies’ Company, cr 8vo.. (Ward & Downey) 5/0 
Milman (H.), Uncle Bill’s Children, cr 8vo ...... (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Enchanted Gardens, 18M0 ...........sccseesesereeccvees (Unwin) 2/6 
O’Brien (V.). Birthday-Book of the Madonna, 32mo . seve (Gill) 2/0 
Old Halls, Manors, &c., of Derbyshire, Vol. I, 40... ...(Simpkin) 25/0 
Parkman (F.), Half-a-Century of Conflict, 2 vols. 8vo -.(Macmilan) 25/0 
Pinero (A. W.), Lady Bountiful, 16mo ................66 eean 2/6 
Price (J. M.), Arctic Ocean to Yellow Sea, 8vo ssseeee(S. Low) 24:0 
Rawrsley (H. D.), Notes for the Nile, cr 8vo....... (Heinemann) 5/0 
Roosevelt (T.), Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, 8vo ..........0+-s+.++..: (Putnams) 12/6 
Schiller (F.), Geschichte des Dreissigjahrigen, 12mo . Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Scott (W.), Poetical Works, 5 vols. CF 8VO s.ssssssssesesesesseresesesceteneonscoeens Bell) 25/0 
Sherwood (M. E. W.), Art of Entertaining, cr 8vo .(Brentano) 7/6 
Sienkiewicz (H.', The Deluge: a Novel, 2 vols. cr 8vo onal 21/0 
Skeat (W. W.), Twelve Fac-similes of Old English MSS., (Frowde) 7/6 
Smart (H.), Beatrice and Benedick, cr 8vo_ .............00: . V. White) 2/6 
Smith (F. H.), A Day at Laguerres, cr sis abiciktesictuchsiahbacadecateiesicidianiea (Osgood) 5,0 
Spencer (J.), Theoretical Mechanics, or 8vo... .. . (Percival) 2/0 


Spender (J. K.), A Waking, 3 vols, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 31 6 
Squire (P. W.), Preparation of Tissues for the Microscope, er 8vo (Churchill) 3/6 
Stanhope (P. D.), Letters of, 3 vols. 8vo onnenschein) 12/0 

























Strong (T. B.), Manual of Theology, cr 800 ..........ssteecessesceeseneee .-+-(Black) 5/0 
Swinburne (A. C.), The Sisters: a Tragedy, cr 8vo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Taylor (C.), Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels 4to(Camb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Thorold (A. W.), Questions of Faith and Duty, or 8vo ..............004. (Isbister) 5/0 
Tregelles (E. O.), Memoir Gi inion ctdinwercasetesnasaine (Hodder & Stoughton) 10/0 
Tylor (C.), Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century, cr 8vo............ (Simpkin) 5/6 
Veil That No One Lifts, 12mo ..... octseessecderesnceccccsses teeseeeee (Unwin) 2/6 
Verney (F. P.), Memoirs of the Veruey Family, 2 vols. 8vo ngmans) 42/0 
Warburton (Lientenant-Colonel), The Race-Horse, er 8vo .. (S. Low) 6/0 
Westland (A.), Wife and Mother, er 8vo .......... adavadddeuddedciunsetascaeaes (Griffin) 5/0 
Whitman (W.), by W. Clark, 12mvp............. Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Wills (0. J.), In and About Bohemia, cr 8vo .... fith & Farran) 6/0 
Williams (J. F.), Geography of Europe, cr 8V0 ..........ccccesese seeeceeeee Philip) 2/0 
Willink (A.), Not Death’s Dark Night, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 2/6 
Wilson (A.), Comp. Index to Leonine, &c._, Sacramentaries (Camb. Univ. Press) 5/0 
Wood (A.), Instruction in Woodwork, roy 8VO .o.......ceeceseeeceeeeeseeees (Arnold) 5/0 
“h ” “LIBERTY ” SILKS, 
L | B E at ‘1 Y traceful, Durable, and Inexpensive. 


(In New Plain Colourings and in New Designs.) 

Specially adapted for soft, light, and durable 
(Washing) Gowns and Draperies for Early 
Summer Wear. 

Prices, 15s. 6d., 19s 6d., and 25s. per piece 
of about 7 yards, 34 in, wide ; and 1s, }1d. per 
yard, 22in. wide, 

New Parterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SILKS 


FOR 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SM ED LEY S | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured a this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PaTENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 











COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
_(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 

Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 





THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
The advice 


pect of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 


acles is required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance ave exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


pt JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
cae (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
— Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
- — the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours will 
e from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance, 





CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet. 
Tllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLLVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6 Admittance, Is. ; Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ores AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892, For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 








} | cee HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the Colleze, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—Por forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school-fees to £11; 
two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London. 





OURNEMOUTH (WEST CLIFF).—Mr. E. D. HAKE, 

M.A. Oxon., PREPARES for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS about TWENTY 

BUYS between 7 and 14 years of age. The number of Boarders is limited to 
eight.—Address, 8, Michael’s Vicarage. 














\DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-class 
‘4 Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 














ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
P SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 
per annum. The Examination will be held at —— and «t Oxford. There 
are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Library and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 





YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, Sydenham, S.E. 
Old-establizhed School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Terms, 50 to 70 
guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 

a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical and edacational advan- 
tages. Arrangements for Lady-Studonts. References given and required, 
Principals: Miss E. PUNNETT and Miss M. HAYTER, Bock:strasse 9, Weimar. 


GENTLEMAN, B.A., 39, unmarried, four years on Con- 
tinent, speaking French and German, who prepares for Prelim, Exams., 
wishes to take with him a FEW PUPILS from 14 years old and upwards, to 
reside en pension in French Switzerland. Excellent references.—PALMER, 4 
Claverton Street, Pimlico, 8.W. 








4 DUCATION.—HOME-SCHOOL (Belgravia) for a small 

number of YOUNG LADIES (3-5); bright, refined home, and best 
advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, &c. Liberal terms; first-class 
diplomas, &c, Testimonials; references to pupils and parents of pupile.—For 


¥ 


particulars, address, Hon. Mrs. MURE, 4 Lennox Gardens, 8. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
TERM COMMENCED on THURSDAY, April 28th. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
phe King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fil] up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
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ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W.— 
P NOTICE.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Members of the London Library wi'l be held in the KEADING-ROOM, on 
THURSDAY, June 2nd, 1892, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. . 
ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


TS 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY 
Patron—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 3 

This Society was established in the yeir 1804 for the purpose of supplyin 
Trusses to the necessitous classes. Every subscriber of £1 1s. per annum pos, | 
every donor of £10 10s. in one payment is entitled to three letters of recom- 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—Tke GROTE 

) PROFESSORSHIP of PHILOSOPHY of MIND and LOGIC will be 
VACANT at the end of the current Session by the resignation of Professor 
Croom Robertson.—Candidates, who mu-t not be Ministers of any relizious per- 
suasion, should addres: their applications, with twenty printed copies of testi- 
monials, to the SECRETARY, not later than May 3lst. The Secretary will 
forwerd, on application, a statement of the duties, conditions, and iucome at- 
taching to the Chair. J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A, Secretary. 


BERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE, for Women- 

: Students attendinz the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Cardiff.—The Kxecutive Committee are prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the post of PRINCIPAL. The salary will be £80 yearly. The Principal 
will be required to enter on her duties in September, 1892.—Applications, with 
copies of not less than three recent testimonials, to be sent, not later than June 
4th, to the Hon. Secretary —For further information, apply to the HON. 
SECRE/ARY, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 











HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 
LEEDS.—A RESIDENTIAL HALL, for the accommodation of 30 Stu- 
dents in Arts, Science, and Technology, of the Yorkshire College, will be 
OPENED next OCTOBER, under the Wardenship of Mr. C. M. Gillespie, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of the Lecturers in the York- 
shire College. Students are eligible for the Degrees of the Victoria University. 
The College also offers complete courses of training for various professions, &c., 
including Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Mining Engineering, Leather Indus- 
tries, Agriculture, and (in the Clothworkers’ Department) Textile Industries and 
Dseing.—Prospectuses of the Hall and College may be obtained free from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION.—EX AMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 7th. 








ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
a NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum, 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 
do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 


—Madame AUBERT introduces Euglish and Foreign Governesses, Visiting 
Teackers, Companions, Lady-Housekeepers, Matrons. Schools and Educational 
Homes recommended. — “MADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST,’ 64d, ; 
post-free, 64d.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, 8.W. 


NA ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 











tion annually. 

The peor of either sex 2 fflicted with Rupture may obtain lists of subscribers 
from the Secretaries or Co!lector, and in urgent cases an order for a Trnss ma 
be obtained from the trussmaker, 108 New Bond Street, W., without the pretae, 
tion of any letter of recommendation. Within the last eght years more than 
1,250 letters have been sent to Charitable Soc eties and to the clergy of the poorer 
districts in Londen for distribution. 

Donations and Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs, 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; the Collector, Mr. Wm. Abrams, 73 Park Street 
Grosvenor Square, W. ; and by the Secretaries, at 27 Great James Street, Bedford 


Row, W.C.—By order, 
WM. MOSELEY TAYLER, Joint 
WM. CHURCHILL TAYLER, 5 Secretaries, 





oO MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 
ALTON, HANTS,—On JULY 14th, NINE OPEN S 'HOLARSAIPS wil) 
be awarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 
Education for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 
three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 
years, Examination held simultaneously at Kingslev, Reading, and London,— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 





St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 31st and JUNE 

1st and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics, Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRELARKY, Tae College, Cheltenham, 











PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (five open, 

five for sons of medical men only), under 13; and SEVEN OPEN EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER, 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STUCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





| arti, TUITION.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of 


20 years’ successful experience, receives EIGHT PUPILS, under 15 
years, to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life. Great educational 
advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a refined Christian 
home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Terms, £75 a year. Cricket, 
tennis, gymnasium, sea-bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” 22 Merrick Square, 








THREE NEW NOVELS. 





A NEW NOVEL. 


Ready next week. 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 


In 2 vols. crown S8vo. 


“Mrs. HENNEKER, the late Lord 
Houghton’s younger daughter, inherits 
much of her father’s brilliant fancy and 
keen appreciation of the ludicrous, which 
To her, 


too, has been given a power of deep but un- 


might have been called cynicism. 


I A D I 
By A DESCENDANT. 


Small 4to, cloth, 53. 


DE F A C E D: 


An Historical Sketch. 
Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 


EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., 
eras ee ae eS eee KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Just published, crown iii cloth, price 3s. 6d 
THOUGHTS AND TEACHINGS OF 
LACORDAIRE. 

With Portrait. 


M. H. GILL and SON, Dublin. 


London, 8.E. 
S \ EW ZEALAND SHEEP.FARM- 
. i ING.—The Manager of an English Company 
has a VACANCY for PUPIL. Premium; references, 
—Apply, in first instance, GLAISYER and PORTER, 
26 Waterloo street, Birmingham. 





N ITALY, GENTLEMEN. 
FARMERS can INVEST a MODERATE CAPI- 
TAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe prospects 
of large returns, Read National Review, June, 1891. 
Mr. E. STRACHAN MORGAN takes PUPILS on his 
FARM.—Address, Monte Fianc, Fiesole, Toscana, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital .....icccscoscosseececee £1,500,000 
er . 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 





strained pathos, which is fully developed 
in her thoroughly natural and thoroughly 
English one-volume story, ‘BID ME 
GOOD- BYE,’ just issued.”— World. 





~ | @OLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 


PARIS, 1878, London, 





The New Novel, ** TAKEN AT HIS 
WORD,” by WALTER RAYMOND, is 


now ready, in 2 vols. crown S8vo, at all 


Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


URES of ASTHMA, COUGHS, and 





USE 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c OC O A. 


Sir O, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 





HENIX FIRE OFFICHE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 


Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, J Secretaries, 


Y's 





BS *28cs BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 





DISEASES ef the CHEST by Dr. LO. OCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—G. M. Tweppe.t, E:q., 
F..8 . Anthor of “ Shakespeare's Times” &c Stokes- 
ley, Yorkshire, writes :—‘' I have always found them 
to give immediate relief to myself, my wife, and 
chilcren in difficulty of breathing, coughs, and affec- 
tions of the lungs, and witnessed their good effects 
on friends who were asthmatical.” They taste 
pleasantly. Price 1s, 1}d. and 23. 9d, per box. Sold 
by all Druggists, 


London 0; 
London, W.0, 





UNVILLE’S OLD 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French gaan: They hold 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, — Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
IRISH | THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. ‘ 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


Supplied 
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Royal 8vo, price 15s. each net, in cloth; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 
VOLUMES I. to XXX. (ABBADIE—KENNETH) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


(Vols. L to XXI. edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. Vols. XXII. to XXVI. edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and 
SIDNEY LEE. Vols. XXVII. to XXX. edited by SIDNEY LEE.) 
*,* Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a Volume has been issued every three months since that date. 
A new Volume will be published quarterly until the completion of the Work. 





ORE than half the Dictionary or Narionat Biocrapuy has now been published. Thirty volumes have 
M appeared at quarterly intervals with unbroken punctuality, and the Publishers are in a position to assure 
the subscribers that the remaining volumes will be issued with equal regularity. The aim of the Editors and 
Publishers has been to supply in the Dictionary full, accurate, and concise biographies of all noteworthy in- 
habitants of the British Islands and the Colonies (exclusive of living persons) from the earliest historical 
period to the present time, and it is the unanimously expressed opinion of the critics that this aim has been 
satisfactorily realised. The province of the Dictionary embraces all lives likely to interest students of history, 
philosophy, science, theology, literature, music, art, and the drama, and no name of real importance in these 
fields has, so far as the Publishers are aware, been omitted. The principles on which names have been in- 
cluded have been generously interpreted. The epithet “ National” has not been held to exclude the early 
settlers in America, or natives of these islands who have gained distinction in foreign countries, or persons of 
foreign birth who have achieved eminence in this country. Place has been found for those who have attracted 
national attention as sportsmen or leaders of society, while criminals whose careers present features of perma- 
nent interest, have been briefly noticed. The Publishers are, therefore, able to state with confidence that the 
Dictionary, when finished, will furnish the most exhaustive and most varied picture accessible of national life 
during more than ten centuries. The completed Work, will, it is estimated, contain at least thirty thousand 
articles. 

The articles have been prepared by specialists of literary experience, and present the latest results of bio- 
graphical research. Many of the memoirs of kings and queens, of great statesmen, generals, and admirals, 
embody information derived from State Papers and other authorities, which have only become accessible in 
very recent years. Thus the Dictionary often supplies in the case of distinguished names more detailed and 
exact biographies than any that have previously appeared. But it has been the particular endeavour of the 
Editors to bestow as much, or even more, pains on names of less widely acknowledged importance. The minor 
actors in all the great national crises—from the Norman Conquest to the Great Civil War, from the Revolution 
to the Indian Mutiny—have received as careful treatment as the leaders in those events. No one whose 
writings or actions contributed directly or indirectly to bring about movements like the Reformation in England 
or Scotland, the Methodist Revival, the Oxford Movement, or the Scottish Disruption, has been wittingly 
overlooked. Ministers of all religious denominations, whose activity has rendered them remarkable, have 
received equal attention with the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries. Subordinate military and naval officers, 
whose services have been in any way notable, have been accorded places beside the'r commanders-in-chief. 
Painters, engravers, poets, novelists, and musical composers of minor rank are liberally represented. And 
an attempt has been made to do justice to the pioneers of American, African, and Australian exploration, and 
to the large band of inventors whose half-forgotten efforts have slowly led to the modern applications of steam 
and electricity, and to recent improvements in industrial processes. 

Men of letters, of all ranks and ages, fill a large space in the Dictionary. The extant writings of 
medieval scholars—printed and unprinted—are fully catalogued, and every effort has been made to make the 
bibliographical information, especially in the case of rare books, as useful as possible. Errors that have 
figured in older bibliographical manuals have been corrected, and many books that have been issued anony- 
mously or pseudonymously have been associated for the first time with their authors’ names. Memoirs have 
been inserted of all printers, booksellers, and book-collectors who have played an effective part in the history 


_of literature. 


A list of the sources whence information has been derived is appended to every memoir. ‘To secure 
exactness and fulness of detail, recourse has frequently been made to the archives of public offices at home 
and abroad, to parish and university registers, records of Nonconformist associations, family papers, and to 
various public collections of manuscripts. The Dictionary supplies the dates of appointment of cabinet 
ministers, judges, archbishops, governors of dependencies, and presidents of the chief learned or artistic 
societies, almost all of whom are included ea officio. Throughout the Work much labour has been expended 
in ascertaining the dates of the bestowal of academical degrees and titles of rank, of institutions to eccle- 
siastical offices, and of promotions in the naval, military, and civil services. The Dictionary has thus 
acquired something of the character of an historical register of official dignities. 

Much genealogical investigation is needful in the preparation of the Dictionary, and every endeavour is 
made to avoid traditional errors. The growth of the great noble families of the ‘Three Kingdoms has been 
traced, as a rule, with sufficient elaboration to fit the Dictionary to supersede most of the existing Historic 
Peerages ; while much of the genealogical data respecting old-established county families, which lies 
scattered through numberless county histories, has, after due examination, been brought together in the 
Dictionary in a readily intelligible form. 

In many European countries works of similar character to the Dictionary or NationaL BioGRaPHy— 
although with fewer pretensions to completeness—have been undertaken at Government expense. In this 
country the Dictionary or NatTionaL BroaRapHy is due to private enterprise. The Publishers believe it to 
be a work that is essential to ail public libraries, public offices, and educational institutions in the British 
Isles, in India, and the Colonies, and to deserve a place in the private libraries of all, at home and abroad, 
who are interested in our national life and literature. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


MAY 12th, 1892—-SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 


CAPITAL—Paid, £2,613,630; Calls 


Unpaid, £120; Uncalled, £2,686,250; 


Reserve Liability, £10,600,000.—Total, £15,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £1,725,000 -NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 10,917. 
DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 


CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 

GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 


HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


Jornr GENERAL MANaGERS.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., and WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq. 
So.icirors.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq., and WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq, in the Chair. 


2 Directors have the pleasure to report that after making ample provision 

for all bad and doubtful debts, and providing for the rebate of discount on 
current bills, the profits for the year 1891, including £74,892 93. brought for- 
ward, amount to £531,231 5s. 6d. 

The Directors recommend that a bonus of 6 per cent. be paid, free of Income- 
tax, to the Proprietors in July next (making, with the dividends and bonus 
already pa‘d, 20 per cent. for the year), and that the balance of £56,812 10s. 6d. 
be carried to the profits of 1891. 

A vacancy has occurred in the Direction hy the retirement of the Right Hon. 
Viscount Cobham, to supply which the following qualification Proprietor has 


offered himself as a Oandidate, viz.:—William Robert Moberly, Esq, of 18 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 
The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Faq. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Ksq. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remaueration. Mr, Edwin Waterhouse (of Messrs, 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs, W. B, 
Peat and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 








BALANCE-SHEET, 


LIABILITIES. 

CAPITAL :— £ s. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 103. paid... 420,000 0 0 
150,f25 —,, £60 ,, £12 ro) tear | .» 1,807,500 0 0 
64,375 4, £600 ,, £6 sic Swe scse ew. RDB DO=0: 0 

(£120 Outstanding) ————-—— 
2,613,630 0 0 


RESERVE Funp— 
At December 3ist, 1890... pid sad 
Add from premiums received on new 


& .. d 
1,626,835 16 2 
issue in 1891 sve 98,164 310 








— 1,725,000 0 0 
Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &e. sa ro sii ... 40,822,273 12 6 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills on Account of 
Customers... See ae: nae dst aa Sie “ea ae 202,272 17 $9 
ProFiIt anD Loss Account :— £ 8. d. 
Balance from year 1890 __.., an eb 74,292 9 0 
Net Profits for year 1891 ... son sos 456,388 16 6 
531,281 6 
Less Dividend and Bonns for half-year 
ending June 30th (10 per cent.)... ... 222,750 0 0 
Ditto for half-year ending Dec, 31st (1 
percent.) ... is bbs ae bes 222,750 0 0 
Interest for half-year to June 30th (5 per 
cent.) on First instalment of new issue 9,656 5 0 
Ditto for half-year to Dec. 3lst (5per 
cent.) on First and Second insta!ments 
of newissue ... ss. ove xe 0 


19,312 10 
474,468 15 0 


56,812 10 6 


£45,419,989 0 9 


Note.—The above statement of liabilities does not include the Bank’s 
guarantee for £750,000 to the Baring Guarantee Fund, 


RICHARD B. WADE, 


D. MACDONALD, 
ROBT, WIGRAM, 





Directors, 


December 31st, 1891. 
ASSETS. 


CasH :— £8. 4. 
At Bank of England and at Head 3,950,38L 3 4 
. 3,985,278 4 7 


7,935,659 7 11 


Office and Branches eee 
», Call and Short Notice one se soe 





INVESTMENTS :— 
English Government Securities 
Indian and Colonial Government, 
Debenture, and other Securities 


£ s. d. 
8,303,000 5 11 
5,147,479 2 11 


Railway 


——-——_ 18, 450,479 8 10 

Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills, 
per Contra... inde ae see ae on . pees 202,272 17 9 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. ‘ sa oss . 23,331,089 12 1 
Bauking Premises in London and Country ... 500,487 14 2 








£45,419,989 0 & 





T. G. ROBINSON, ) 
F. CHURCHWARD, - 


Joint General Managers. 
W. FIDGEON, j 


We bg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance- 


Sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. 


We have also examined the Balance: Sheet in detail 


with the books at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance-Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 
true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs as shown by such books and returns, 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, | Auditors. 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, Wm. Robert Moberly, Esq., was elected a Director in place of the Right 
Hon. Viscount Cobham, and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr. Wm. Barclay Peat were re-elected Auditors for the current year. , 
The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to tho Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and the other Officers of the Bank for their efficient services, 


and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair, 








| I ialietiadiastndinasies and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





press TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS .. pas oe soe £14,000,000 
Terms of Subscription, 
—_~>——_ 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... ooo oe one vee wee OB secs OTE S08 FB 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c..., ne ose ane path coe dO Occ 015 3.45.0 7 8 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—THrE CHIEF WoNDER oF 


Mopern Times.—This incomparable medicine increases the appetite, 
strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, and prevents flatu- 
lency, purifies the system, invigorates the nerves, and reinstates sound health, The 
enormous demand for these Pills throughout the globe astonishes everybody, and 
a single trial convinces the most ees Oy that no medicine equals Holloway’s 
Pills in its ability to remove all complaints incidental to the human race. They 
are a blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to all who labour under internal or 
external disease. The purification of the blood, removal of all restraints from 
the secretive organs, and gentle aperient action, are the prolific sources of the 
extensive curative range of Holloway’s Pills, 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_@———_ 
OvuTsIDE Pact, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





£ s, d. 2 8s. d. 

Page ..... ssdabdsdecntenogahsepes see 1010 0} Narrow Column ,..........s00008 310 0 

Half-Page .... 5 5 0] Half-Column......... « ESO 

Quarter-Page ..... evsstubsenssts « 212 6] Quarter-Column ........... ccsn O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page .......ccceecee soe £14 14 0 | Inside Page ...........sccsceccerees £12 12 O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 
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DIGBY, LONG, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


NEW IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHICAL “WORK 


LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION: 


Lady Warwick, Iady Maynard, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. Godolphin, By Mrs. Grace 
Tady eee "With Authentic Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 6c. [Just out. 
NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


REX, the BLACK SHEEP. By M. E. Hall. 1 vol., 


‘ ispiece. 6s., cloth. . P P 
with Frontispiece the black sheep is well worked out, and in the telling of it the interest is admirably sus- 


t Bs _ ory a a an excellent one, and we will look with interest to M. E. Hall’s next effort.” —S-_ottish 
der. 

a Acharming tal 

exceedingly well de 


The HEIRESS of BEECHFIELD. By M. E. 


. 2vols, 21s. , ; he 
ae vongbly healthy story, full of well-sustained interest and earnest purpose. Beatrice Leslie is a 
eful study of character.”— Pictorial World. — : } 2 ; 
one Well written and interesting, and the tone is fall of a quiet harmony. The erring hero is not all evil, 
d the heroine is very feminine and attractive. Well told, and full of effect and excitement.” —Life, 


ba” It is a book to be recommended to all readers.”—Black and White. 


IN SIN or FOLLY? By Arthur Nestorien. 1vol.,6s. 


. says:— ‘In Sin or Folly?’ is a true story. One may dip into the book with a freauent 
1 bo pear engrotin forced smartness of the author...... But the story is not to be dismissed with a few 
ii ht langhs—it takes hold of the reader...... In a word, it is original enough to be read.” : 
“The Scotsman says:—‘‘A cleverly written tale......filled with incidents that never failto interest. Told with 


remarkable skill, and with a literary power that at once arrests attention and merits high commendation.” 


“THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 2s. BOOK OF THE SEASON.” 
ODERN MILKMAID. 


NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition of this Popular Novel is now ready at every Railway Bookstall in the Kingdom, 

; Picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2%.6d, By the Author of “Commonplace Sinners,” “ Leslie,” &c. 
«Remarkable aud powerful, and it certainly ought to be read, and read attentively.”’—National Observer, 
“ An interesting story, very cleverly worked out.”—Saturday Review, 


By the Same Author, ‘‘ LESLIE,” 1 vol., 6s., cloth (at all Libraries). 





which should benefit the reader in no small degree. The personages in the story are 
fined, and the story itself will be read with no small degree of interest.””—N.B. Daily Mail, 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 








Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 
Parrons J His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vick-PREsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-Cuarrman—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
SecrETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
This Society, conducted entirely on the MutuaL PrinorP.e, offers the ABSOLUTE SEcuRITY of 
An ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,705,524, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UnitepD Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 

WHOLE-LIFE ann ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DamerLin and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


CASSELL § COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 


A MODERN DICK WHIT- 


TINGTON. By JAMES PAYN, 

Author of “By Proxy,” “Lost Sir 

Massingberd,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
[Ready shortly. 





An AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE. 


MOUNT DESOLATION. By 


W. CARLTON DAWEH, Author 
of “The Golden Lake,” &c. 5s. 
| Now ready. 





NEW WORK by Q. 


‘“T SAW THREE SHIPS,” 
and other Winter’s Tales. By Q, 
Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” “ The 
Splendid Spur,” &c. Buckram, 6s. 

[Ready May 17th. 





The NEW BIOGRAPHY of COLUMBUS. 


The CAREER of COLUMBUS. 
By CHARLES ELTON, Q.C., 
M.P. Demy 8vo, 320 pp., cloth, 10s 6d. 

[ Ready shortly. 





The THIRD EDITION of 


The LITTLE MINISTER, by 


J. M. BARRIE, is nearly exhausted, 
and a FOURTH EDITION is now at 
press. Price 7s. 6d. 





“BRIMFUL OF PLEASANT ANEC- 
DOTE.”—Daily News. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


VERNON HEATH’S RECOL- 


LECIIONS. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


SMUGGLING DAYS and 
SMUGGLING WAYS. By Commander 
the Hon. HENRY N. SHORE, 
R.N. With numerous Plans and 
Drawings by the Author. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘‘LA BELLA,” and Others. 
Being Certain Stories Recollected by 
EGERTON CASTLE, Author of 


“Consequences.” Buckram, 63. 











Tastefulness inthe production of Books. 


The Times says:—*‘ Messrs. Cassell and 
Company deserve a word of compliment for the 
‘get-up’ both of the translation of ‘ Pierre 
Loti’ and of a book in twin binding, ‘ The 
Doings of Raffles Haw, by A. Conan Doyle. 
These volumes are patterns of tasteful sim- 
plicity in all respects—binding, paper, and 
typography.” 

NOW READY. 


The Book of Pityand of Death 


By PIERRE LOTI. Translated 
by T. P. OCCONNOR, M.P. 5s. 


The Doings of Raffles Haw. 


By Dr. A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &. 5s. 














Part II. now ready, price 1s. 


‘““ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES,” 1892. 


Containing large and beautiful Reproductions of the 
Principal Pictures and Sculpture exhibited at this 
year’s Royal Academy. (Complete in 4 Parts, price 
1s. each, or in 1 vol, cloth, 6s.) 

N.B.—The Entire Edition of Parts I. and IT. 
were subscribed for by the trade in advance of 
publication, and are now out of print with the 
Publishers. Parts III. and IV. will be issued 
during May. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 





U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


6d. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 


The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. 
By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D, D.C.L, 
Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
«Third Edition. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A contribution to our knowledge of St. John which no stu- 

dent of theology can afford to pass by.” 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, New Edition, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By 


J. P. Manarry, Fellow and Professor of Ancient jena d in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


*,* This Edition has been carefully Revised, and a New Chapter has been added 
dealing with Recent Discoveries in Greece. 


EARL GREY. 
8vo, paper covers, 1s, net. 
The COMMERCIAL FOLICY of the 
BRITISH COLONIES and the McKINLEY TARIFF. By Earl Grey. 

The greater part of this Pamphlet was written with a view to publication in the 
* Nineteenth Certury” for February, but as1t exceeded the kngth to which Review 
Articles are necessarily restricted, it has been corrected and expanded into its pre- 
sent shape, 

- NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Now ready, 3 vole. Crown 8yo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 
The THREE FATES. 
CrawForD, Author of *‘ Dr. Isaacs,” “ The Witch of Prague,’’ ‘‘ Khaled,” &c. 

GLASGOW HERALD,.—“ Very delicately and charmingly worked out, and it is 
doubtful if Mr. Crawford has ever turned out any more perfect piece of literary 
work.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ As a study of modern manners and as a picture of every-day 
character it is both powerful and interesting.” 

A NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

The STORY of DICK. By Major E. 


GAMBIER PaRRY. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES.” 


Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 2:. 6d. net each. 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


Professor F..T. PALGRAVE. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 


into English, with an Analysis and Notes, by Jonn Liewetyn Davies, 
M.A., and Davip James Vau iran, M.A. 


NEW VOLUME CF MAOMILLAN’S THREES-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HOGAN, M.P.: a Novel. By the Author 
of “ Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,’’ “ Christy Carew,” &c. 
Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 


DRESSMAKING: a Technical Manual for 


Teachers, By Mrs, HENRY GRENFELL. With Preface by Miss F. L. CALDER. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 


On MONDAY NEXT will be published, POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


AUTHOR of “ROBERT ELSMERE,” &c. 


New Novel by the Author of “‘ Young Mistley.’’ 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of *‘ Young Mistley.” 


New Addition to Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Popular 6s. Novels. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “ The House of the Wolf,” &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ——— by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL _AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER, 





By F. Marion. 





MESSRS, WARD AND DOWNEY'S List. 
IN LADIES’ COMPANY : being 


Sketches of the Lives of Six Interesti 
FENWICK MILLER. 1 vol., 53. siete Women a Ta 


A NEW WORK by tke late Professor C. D. YONGE. 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COM. 


MANDERS (Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, Gough, a 
By the late Professor C. D, Yonge, Author of One Great Noval Qu: 
ole Sadi tke cok tie be ene ‘ : 

nthe whole, the work may cordially commendei...... Tt will 5 

useful for reference by the military student, while the general ae 
obtain no more accurate and sympathetic compendium of the life-work of our 
modern military commanders.”—Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazette, 
“Tt will do very well for a boy who wishes to learn something about h's 
country’s great commanders. This, be it observed, is not trifling praise,— 
Saturday Review. ; 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. 0. NEY, 
demy 8vo, 24s, An Index has now been added. 4 —— > 


‘*The studics on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mod are 
the most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very wall aoa 


reading.”—National Observer, 
NOVELS. 





NEW 
KING OF THE CASTLE. 


KING ofthe CASTLE. By G. Manvitte 


Fenn, Author of “One Maid’s Mischief,” &. 3 vols., crown 8vo, Sis. 6a. 
‘* Mr. Fenn is not less bright and amusing here than in any of the many books 
for which novel-readers owe him thanks.”’—Dzaily Telegraph. 


A MAN AND A BROTHER. 


A MAN and a BROTHER. By Mrs. 


‘ HERBERT Martin, Author of “Common Clay.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
** Indeed, ‘ A Man and a Brother’ is a capital story which no intelligent noyel- 
reader can fail to enjoy,’’—Spectator, 


A WANDERING STAR. 


A WANDERING STAR. By Lady 


FarrLig CUNINGHAME. 3 vols., 31s. 64. {Now ready, 
By H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H. B. 


Fintay Knicut. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, [Now ready. 


By C. T. 0. JAMES. 
HOLY WEDLOCK. By C. T. ¢. 


James, Author of “ Humbling his Pride.’’ 1 vol., 6s. 

** Mr. James has written a brilliant book. The story is a sort of Impressionist 
study of one side of modern life. The canvas is sm»ll, but the observation and 
accuracy with which it is painted are beyond all praise, and every chiracter is 
made to lead up to the central ider.”—Saturday Review. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Now ready, at atl Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By an 


OxontAn (Dean Hore). With nearly 40 I!lustrations by John Leech, A New 
Edition, large imperial 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
*,* The Limited LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 100 Copies is now *eady. 


Application for Copies should be made to the Booksellers, 
“A book to buy, to read, and to treasure jealously.’’—Westmo eland Gazette, 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the 


GARDENER. By the Very Rev. S. Reynoips IHfo.r, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘A Book about Roses,” &c. With Steel Frontispiece by Johbu 
Leech. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

ConTENTs :—The Joy of a Garden—Tite Gardener’s Dream—The Six of Spades 
—My First Fight in the Wars of the Roses—Some Ornish Gardens—Spring 
Garden at Belvoir—Alpine Garden:—The Carnation—A Wall of Flowers—Types 
of Gardeners—Love among the Tea-Roses; &. 

“ No less charming and useful than the “‘ Book about Roses.’ "Daily Telegraph. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by Canon BELL, D.D. 


The NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME; and 


other Sermons, By Cyartzs D, Bent, D.D., Rector cf Cheltenham, and 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. [Now ready. 


AUTHORISED TRANSLATION of M. FOUILLEE’S FAMOUS WORK. 


EDUCATION from a NATIONAL STAND- 


POINT. Translated from the French of ALFRED FOUILLKE, by W. J. GREEN- 
STREET, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling School, Strond. Forming a New 
Volume in ** The International Education Series”? Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great Char- 


acters, By AntHUR C. Benson, M.A., and M. T. TatHam, M.A Square 8vo, 
33, 6d. [Just ready. 
With PREFAOE by Professor CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


DANTE’S ELEVEN LETTERS. Translated 


and Edited by Cuartres L. LatHam. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


The FORUM for MAY.—Price 2s. 6d. 


IDLENESS AND ImmoRatity. By K. L. Godkin. 

SIGNIFIGANCE OF THE AMERICAN CATHEDRAL, By Bishop Potter. 
INCALCULABLE ROOM FOR JMMIGRANTS. By Edward Atkinson. 
DEVELOPMENT OF Music In America, By Anton Seid). 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvia Dffice. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6d. 


ADDUCEE versus PHARISEE: a Vindication of Neo- 
Materialism. In Two Essays.—l. Constance Naden: a Study in Auto- 
Monism.—2. Pseudo-Scientific Terrorism. By GroraE M. McOrte, Ejitor of 
“Farther Reliques of Constance Naden,” With an Appendix, reprinted from 
the Journal of Mental Science. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE FATE OF FENELLA. 


aordinary Novel of Modern Times, Every Ohapter has been 
]-known writer of fiction, without consulting his or her col- 
esult being a remarkable and intensely interesting novel and 

In 8 vols., with over 70 Illustrations. The Authors are :— 


Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON, G. MANVILLE FENN. 





The most extr: 
written by a wel 
Jabora'eurs, the r 


literary curiosity. 
HELEN MATHERS. | 


‘ARTHY.| BRAM STOKER. JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
jostiN He Mee | FLORENCE MARRYAT.| H. W. LUCY. 
Mrs ey DOYLE. | FRANK DANBY, F. ANSTEY. 
A. CONAMELIN. | Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD,| “'TASMA.” 
May CL | RICHARD DOWLING. 


CLEMENT SCOTT. 
ADELINE SERGEANT, 
CLO. GRAVES. 


F. 0. PHILLIPS. 


| Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
“RITA. ° 
JOSEPH HATTON. 


{ARTHUR A’BECKETT., 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. J. KENT SPENDER. 


A WAKING. In 3 vols. 


is a study of a girl struggling upwards, through times of stress 

*e sarknees, [o work one her own and her husband's salvation, and in the 
ot oe of this girl, with her infidel father, deserted by her lover, left in 
oe > Mre. Spender has drawn a picture of what would appear to make a 
wae resistance against such odds impossible, yet the heroine is saved by her 
4 and reaches light at last. [This day. 


By MARGARET THOMAS, 


A SCAMPER THROUGH SPAIN and 


TANGIER, With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 128. [This day. 


DEDICATED to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


A MEMOIR of ADMIRAL of the FLEET 


SIR PROVO WALLIS, G.C.B. With Letters, Photogravure Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Charts. By J. G. Briguton, M.D. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, 


OVER 66,000 VOLUMES HAVE BEEN SOLD of THIS SERIES. 


FAMOUS WOMEN of the FRENCH 


COURT. By ImpertT DE Sarint-Amanp, In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt 
top, each Volume with Portrait, 5s. 


NEW VOLUMES THIS DAY. 

The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme. 

The Duchess of Angouléme and the Two Restorations. 
*,* List of 15 vols, post-free, 





By GILBERT PARKER, 


ROUND the COMPASS in AUSTRALIA. 


An Encaging, Thorough, and Authoritative Work on Australia. Comprising 
a General Review of Australian Affairs brought up to date; a fascinating 
and faithful Description of Life in the Towns and Cities, as in the heart of 
the Continent ; Notes on the Public Men of the Country; and a Discussion 
of Industries, Development, and Past, Present, and Prospective Sources of 
Wealth, With numerous Illustrations, in demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 64. 
[Immediately, 


HUTCHINSON’S AUSTRALASIAN ENCY- 


CLOPADIA, Comprising an Alphabetical Description of all Places in the 
Australasian Colonies, an Account of the Events which have taken place in 
Australasia from its Discovery, its Natural History, Scenery, Resources, Laws, 
Constitution, and Statistics, to the present date, and Biographies of Dis- 
coverers, Explorers, Officials, and Colonist3, from the earliest date to 1855. 
By G. C. Levey, C.M.G, In large crown 8vo, half leather gi't, with Map, 
7s. 6d, net. [Now ready, 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Square. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


WARBECK: a Historical Play in Two 


Parts. Partly Founded on the “ Perkin Warbeck’”’ of Ford. By Joun 
Wituiam ArzLEwoop, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo, Bs. 


Saturday Review.— Mr, Aizlewood’s two-part tragedy is decidedly of literary 
inspiration.” 

Westminster Review.—‘ Warbeck’ is much above the average, being well 
written in good blank verse and showing adequate characterisation and some 
dramatic skill...... An interesting and readable play, sound in workmanship, and 
giving proof of imagination and constructive power.” 

London Quarterly Review.—‘* Mr, Aizlewood has given us a drama with some 
very felicitous passages.”’ 

Scotsman.—“ In all essentials a quite mocern rendering, modelled indeed upon 
the El:zabet hans, but in love, temper, and treatment, a work of to-day...... A series 
of scenes that move slowly, but with a certain dramatic movement, and an accu. 
mulating effect that keeps the interest well sustained.” 

Inquirer.—“ The author would probably be the first to recognise the courage 
of this attempt to supply a hiatus in the works of our greatest dramatist, and 
while he has caught the Elizabethan tone in a remarkable degree, there is no 
studied affectation of Shakespearian mannerisms. The verse runs smoothly, 
and the characters are well defined.’ 

Sheffield Independent.—“ The work is thoroughly interesting, the situations are 
occasionally strong, and the versification on the whole harmonious,” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 


ATALOGUE, Illustrated with PHOTOGRAPHS of 
the LIBRARY of DON PAOLO BORGHESE, Prince of Sulmona, printed 

on large and thick paper, with the List of the Prices obtained at the Sale, which 
will be sent after the Sale. Price 12s. The List only, price 4s.—Catalogue of the 
Collection of Music of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, of Cardinale 
Scipione Borghese; extracted from the above Catalogue; only 250 Copies ; 
printed on fine paper, made at the mill (dla cuve) of Fabriano; with the List 
of the Prices obtained, which will be sent after the Sale. Price 8s,—Published 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH THE LAND LEAGUE. 


IRELAND UNDER the LAND 


LEAGUE. A Narrative of Personal Experiences, By CiirForp Liorp, 
late Special Resident Magistrate. Post 8vo, 63. 

“The most interesting picture of conditions in the distressful country that 
has reached print since the appearance, some twenty years ago, of Mr. Stuart 
Trench’s ‘ Realities of Irish Life.’ ’’—Morning Advertiser. 

““We can imagine no work better calculated than this to impress upon the care- 
less and inattentive mind the reil issue at stake in Ireland.”— National Observer, 

“* A book which no candid student of contemporary Irish history, whatever his 
party prepossessions may be, can read without interest and profit.”—Times. 

“A very truthful and honest account of one of the most curious passages in 
English history.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKE.CH OF 
GEORGE MEIKLE KEMP, 


Architect of the Scott Monument, Kdinburgh. By THomas Bonnar, 
F.8.A.Scot., Author of “The Present Art Revival,’ “ The Past of Artin 
Scotland,” ‘‘ Suggestions for the Picturesque of Interiors,” &. With 3 
Portraits and numerous Illustrations, small post 4to, 7s. 6d. 
“Forms a valuable addition to the literature of biography, and is a unique 
chapter in the history of Scottish art.’’—Scotsman, 


The SYRIAN CHURCH in INDIA. 


By GrorGE Mine Raz, M.A., Fellow of the University of Madras, late 
ng aa in the Madras Christian College, With Illustrations, post 8vo, 
2. 6d. 

“The Church of the Christians of St. Thomas has found a faithfal historian in 
Mr. Milne Rae’s ‘Syrian Church in India.’..,...The book is at once valuable, 
scholarly, and interesting.’”’—British Weekly. 

‘* Mr. Milne Rae’s Jucid and interesting monograph is really the first competent 
hook dealing with the Syrian Church in India in such a way as to enlighten and 
inform the ordinary reader.”—National Observer, 


The APOLOGY of ORIGEN 


REPLY to CELSUS. A Chapter in the History of Apologetics. By Rev. 
J. Patrick, B.D. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON 


TOWN. Among Wild Bir:!s and their Haunts. By “A Son or THE 
Manrsnegs,”’ Author of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” “ On Surrey Hills,” &c. 
Edited by J. A. Owen. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ There is nothing better in the English langaage than the sketch of the wild 
land on the borders of Surrey and Hampshire, and the queer rastics inhabiting 
Widices It re ds like travels in a foreign country.”—Da ly Chronicle, 


ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By 


the late ANNE Moztry, Author of ‘*‘ Essays un Social Subjects,’’ Editor of 
“‘The Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,” ‘‘ Letters of the 
Rev. J. B. Mozley,” &c, With a Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Moztrr. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


**A volame of Essays written with the true discursive genius of the born 
essayist, and a fastidious regard of language.”’—Duily Chronicle. 

“ Miss Mozley stands in the first rank of essayists... ..It may truly be said that 
there is something for everybody in this entertaining volume.” —Daily Telegraph. 
POPULAR EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. 


MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE of LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


and of ALICE OLIPHANT, his WIFE. By Mrs. M.0. W. 
OLIPHANT. Post 8vo, with Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

“One of the most interesting biographies ever penned.’’—Daily Telegraph, 

** A delightful and sympathetic memoir.” —Times. 


DOGMA and the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND. ByA.I. Fitzroy. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Mr. GLADSTONE writes to the Author of this Work :—“ I have been able at once 
to read some of yp primo sketches, and with great pleasure; they seem to me 
frank, luminous, and impartial.’’ 
“ One of the most scholarly works yet issued in defence of the Broad Church 
party.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 


DR. MOMERIE’S WORKS. 


PERSONALITY. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 
The ORIGIN of EVIL. Seventh Edition, Enlarged, 


crown 8vo, 53 
DEFECTS of MODERN CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edi- 


tion, crown 8vo 


1. O70 
The BASIS of RELIGION. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 


AGNOSTICISM. Third Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 5s. 
PREACHING and HEARING. Third Edition, Enlarged, 


crown 8vo, 5s. 


BELIEF in GOD. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 
INSPIRATION. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
CHURCH and CREED. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, CHEAP 


EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 





in 





Adam Bede ... ae 3s. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss 3s. 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radical 3s. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life oi aah ... 3s. Od. 
Silas er ha ane 7 ve ... 28. 6d. 
Romola a 2 oo ae ae .. 98s. 6d. 
Daniel Deronda ... ee sia ats we San 
Middlemarch oad Seg 7s. 6d. 
George Eliot’s Life... Ba 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 


CABINET EDITION. Complete in 24 vols., price £6. Each Volume, price 
5s., may be had separately, 





by V. Menozzt, Bookseller, Via Pié di Marmo 11, Rome, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edioburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Fac-similes, 2 vols. medium 8vo, price 
TWO GUINEAS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


COMPILED FROM THE LETTERS AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE PORTRAITS AT 
CxLaypon Hovussz, Bucks, 


By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. 


With a Preface by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LU.D., 
Author of ‘‘ A History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649,” &. [On Monday neat. 





NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
LAST WORDS of THOMAS CARLYLE. 1 


vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. [On May 23rd, 


PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. GEorGre Curzon, M.P., Author of * Russia in Central Asia and 
the Anglo-Russian Question.’? With 9 Maps, 34 Full-Page Plates, and 53 
Illustrations in the Text, Appendices, and an Index, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 

[On May 19th, 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8yo, 63. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 


and other Essays. By James ANTHONY FROUDE. 8yo, 12s. 


ConTENTS :—1. Spanish Story of the Armada,—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle.—3, Saint Teresa.—4, The Templars.—5. The Norway Fjords.— 
6. Norway Once More. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in the 
Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Hdition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“*No novel could be more fascinating, and few historical or theological works 
more accurate or more useful, than this ‘historic tale.’ The author’s great 
learning, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of 
the social life of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and 
truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of Rome.’’—Church Times, 


The WITNESS of the EPISTLES: a Study 


in Modern Criticism. By the Rev. R. J. Know1ine, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
King’s College, London. 8vo, 153, 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. Friptsor Nansen. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publicity......Dr. Nansen is a born 
vacontewr, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour.”—Daily Telegraph, 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. 


By A. E. Pratt, F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891, With 18 Illustrations and 
a Map, 8vo, 18s, 


ELISABETH FARNESE. ‘The Termagant 


of Spain.” By Epwarp ArmstronG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 8vo, 16s, 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By 


Acnes M. CLERKE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“* Very interesting and valuable studies, and even the general reader may 
peruse them with entertainment...... On the whole, Miss Clerke’s book is a most 
pleasant and popular treatment of Homeric Realien,’—Saturday Review. 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten, by H. Forster Mortey, M.A., D.Sc., 
Fellow of, and lately Assistant-Profeasor of Chemistry in, University College, 
London; and M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., F.RB.S.E., Fellow and Pree. 
lector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assisted by 
Eminent Contributors. To be published in 4 vols, 8vo, Vol. III., £2 10s, 


[Just published, 
*,* Voxs, I. and II., 42s, each, 


The THEORY & PRACTICE of BANKING, 


By H. Dunnina Macteop, of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Selected by the Royal Commissioners for the 
Digest of the Law to prepare the Digest of the Law of Bills of Exchange, 
Bank-Notes, &c. In2vols. Vol.I. (Fifth Edition), 12s. (just published) ; 
Vel, II. (Fourth Edition), 14s. 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE; and other 


Tales. By E.Curitton. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
“‘Charmingly told......The pathetic and the humorous are successfully 
blended.”—Saturday Review. 
These stories are written with convincing naturalness and straightforward 
simplicity.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


A YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. By the 


Author of “The Atelier du Lys.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








a 
MR. G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S NEW POEM 


(NE IN THE INFINITE 


A Poem in Three Parts, 
Feap. 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG 
M.A., D.Lit., : 


Author of “ Ugone,” “The Tragedy of Israel,” : 
“Stories of Wicklow,” &c. ; 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ ‘ One in the Infinite’ comprises som 

lyrics, varied in metre, full of music, not merely Bee ny and antes banded F 

ominant aim—the expression of the quest of truth by a passionate in iting a i 
restless spirit. The poem, indeed, may be described a3 the Book of Obstlaate 
Questionings. It is impossible, even with liberal quotation, to give any idea of 
the energy and variety of the poet’s survey of the field of experience and inqui 
sckca = — we Soares ——— = Rosas minds. There is much in the 
poet’s vivid and pathetic representation of the helplessness, the loneli 
the strife of the ‘ one’ that should interest the mane” : lines, and 


GUARDIAN,.—“‘It is impossible to regard Mr. Armstrong’s longan 
constructed poem otherwise than with sincere respect. peso rey 
pages there is no diminution of vigour, the really striking variety in tone and 
metre keeps monotony afar off, and the gifts of melody and imagination are not 
denied......It presents many of the aspects in the great controversy between 
Faith and Unfaith in a very forcible manner, and is always eloquent and impres. 
sive...... No one without genuine poetic gifts could have written this long poem 4 
which in vigour of thought and expression contrasts very strikingly with the 
dilettante verses of our present-day poets,” F 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ Mr, Savage-Armstrong’s philosophical poetry is full 
of spirit and animation...... The verses are admirably turned, aud the diction 
is choice, the imagery expressive...... The return of the wandering soul to its 
early faith, expanded from narrowness and deepened in charity, owning the : 
sacredness of all those symbols through which reverent men have touched the 
garment’s hem, is elaborately traced, and we leave it ‘at death’s portal’ when 
the storm and darkness of night ‘ melt in the scarlet radiancies of Morn,’” 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ The poets die, but poetry is not dead. Though 
Browning has left us, and the Laureate bends under his eighty years, the age 
will not lack singers worthy to deal with its deepest questions, and tv interpret 
its inmost soul. Mr, G. F, Savage-Armstrong has already found an appreciative 
audience, but his latest production, ‘ One in the Infinite,’ strikes, in its purpose 
so full upon life’s most central problems, and depicts with such poetic intensity 
the soul.tragedy through which multitudes in the present day have had to 
that we feel it will be a distinct gain to those of our readers who do not know the 
book, to give them even so slight an acquaintance with it as the limits of an 
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